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THE REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1883. 


Art. L—REV. THOMAS C. ANDERSON, D.D. 
Il. 


IIl.—HIS CALL TO THE MINISTRY, DOUBTS, ETC. 


Dr. ANDERSON’s conversion was a very happy one and very 
satisfactory to his friends, and for a time he was well satis- 
fied himself. He promptly entered upon the discharge of 
religious duties, private and public, and the indications were 
he would lead a very happy and useful Christian life. But 
this prospect was soon eclipsed by a very odd occurrence. 
Even while he was a seeker, prayers were offered in his 
hearing that God would call him to preach. After his con- 
version, it seemed to be the general expectation that he would 
enter the ministry, and very high expectations were enter- 
tained concerning his usefulness. These outside influences 
were of course embarrassing to him, rendering it more diffi- 
cult for him to settle the abstract question of duty in this 
regard. It had been his intention to devote himself to the 
law and to politics. This purpose he promptly abandoned 
upon his conversion. The reason of this was the great 
profligacy of the legal profession at that time in Tennessee. 
Very few lawyers in the State made open profession of relig- 
ion. Skepticism and practical irreligion were the general 
characteristics of the profession. What a wonderful change 
for the better fifty years have made in this respect! Now 
there is probably as large a per cent. of the legal profession 
church members as of any other vocation. This does not 
indicate that Christianity is retrograding. 

Having abandoned the law, he must determine upon some 
VOL. IV., No. 1.—1. 
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other pursuit. Teaching, 
all suggested to his mind. The known wishes of many of 
his friends that he should preach the gospel naturally enough 
led him to think on that subject. He was not particularly 
averse to it if he should be called to the work. He believed 
fully in a divine, supernatural call—a call direct from God 
and not through the solicitation of friends or the Church. He 
says, “‘ I had supposed a call to the ministry consisted in some 
kind of a direct communication from God to the mind or 
heart of the individual, immediate in the operation and 


medicine, agriculture, etc., were 


made in a manner so distinct and manifest as to be unmistak- 
able. It is true I did not suppose it was communicated by 
an audible voice, yet I did imagine it was some impression 
equally distinct and instantaneous. And I did suppose when 
it became my duty to preach God would instantly and dis- 
tinctly communicate the fact by some supernatural, sudden, 
and powerful impression upon the mind. Therefore my 
maxim was if God wanted me to preach he weuld call me 
irrespective of the suggestions of friends or the reflections 
of my own mind... . . Entertaining these views, I did not 
deem it necessary to give the ministry any consideration 
further than to gain the consent of my mind that in the 
event of a call I would not be disobedient.” 

Such were Dr. Anderson’s views of a call to the ministry, 
irrational enough to be sure, yet for a time firmly enter- 
tained. Many others, I doubt not, whose duty it is to preach, 
but entertaining these or similar views of a call to the sacred 
office, have not heeded the “still, small voice”? within them; 
have neglected their duty, and as the penalty of rebellion, 
have wrecked all their aspirations, made their lives a failure, 
living all the while restless and unhappy lives. Wishing to 
settle the question of a vocation, willing to preach if called, 
but having received no call, Dr. Anderson preferred to settle 
the matter in a summary way. He earnestly prayed that 
the Lord would forever settle the question by giving him a 
token in this wise: He engaged to exhort at a prayer-meet- 
ing without any previous study or preparation. If the Lord 
should give light and liberty in the exhortation, this was to be 
an unmistakable evidence of his call, but if the Lord should 
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leave him to himself this would be an evidence that he was 
not called to preach. On his way to the meeting he prayed 
most earnestly for the success of his plan. He arose to 
exhort and for a time had an abundance of light and liberty, 
though he had never attempted an exhortation before. Ideas 
flowed in upon him faster than he could give them utterance, 
and his feelings became much enlisted for the salvation of 
his neighbors. Suddenly the idea flashed into his mind that 
he should have to preach, and was alarmed and thought of 
the responsibility of the work. But as this thought flashed 
into his mind his /ight all flashed out, every idea vanished, 
and he stood painfully dumb before his audience. He 
attempted to relieve the embarrassment by prayer, but his 
mind was so dark and his feelings so frozen that he was 
compelled to desist. He arose from his knees in an agor 
of mind from which he did not recover for several day 
His failure he attributed to the depravity of his heart, and 
he concluded he was too unworthy to think of entering the 


ly 
8. 


ministry. 

God has his own methods of administration. They are wise 
and good and he does not choose to depart from them to 
gratify the whims of his people. To permit good men to 
dictate to him the methods by which they may be relieved 
of their doubts and assured of their duties and privileges, 
would be to surrender his administration to the conceits and 
eaprices of erring men. Doubts are to be removed, duties 
ascertained by other and more rational methods than signs 
and tokens. 

Dr. Anderson says that after the failure of his cherished 
experiment his religious enjoyment rapidly declined; his 
faith grew feeble; he had but little relish for religious 
worship; he engaged in it rather from a sense of duty than 
from pleasure; his condition became deplorable, yet he 
knew not how to make it better. Gradually his an- 
guish of spirit subsided. Indifference and partial insensi- 
bility succeeded. The force of conscience was so far weak- 
ened that private devotions were in a measure neglected. He 
now began to doubt the genuineness of his conversion, but 
when he would review the history of the case and call to 
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mind the wonderful change in his views and feelings, th 
deep anguish of spirit he felt before his conversion, and his 
rapturous views of the Saviour of sinners after it, he could 
not think his conversion a delusion. He consequently sus- 
pected he had fallen from grace and lost his religion. But 
he had not purposely departed from God or renounced his 
service; was conscious of no special sin that might have 
caused his fall; but he concluded if religion gives no better 
guarantee of security to its subjects than the doctrine of 
apostacy afforded, then it was not adequate to the wants of 
human nature, and that exceedingly few persons would be 
able to avoid apostacy. His old skepticism begun to return 
and he was harrassed with innumerable doubts and fears. In 
this state of mind he went to a meeting in the neighborhood, 
not claiming to be a Christian or knowing what he was. 
His attention was arrested by one of the penitents who 
seemed to be in great distress. Moved by impulse rather 
than by a deliberate purpose, much less by a sense of pro- 
priety, he approached the penitent and commenced giving 
instruction. The act increased the interest. of both speaker 
and hearer. The struggle was long and deeply earnest, but 
perseverance was crowned with victory.. Teacher and pupil 
were both converted at the same time. The occasion was 
one of great rejoicing. 

We hear no more of harassing doubts. A valuable prac- 
tical lesson had been learned, which was turned to good 
account. God bad made darkness light and brought the 
blind by a way they knew not. This experience of Dr., An- 
derson is both interesting and instructive. His false views 
concerning a call to the ministry and his eagerness to have 
the question of his own call settled in a manner that would 
admit of no uncertainty, induced him to resort to an unwar- 
rantable experiment. The only sin committed in the case 
was, I suppose, the result of a want of proper information. 
Still it bore bitter fruit. The conclusion that he drew from 
his failure at the prayer-meeting was hasty and unwarranted. 
It signified nothing for or against his call, such failures 
being common, especially with new beginners; nor was it a 
special mark of God’s displeasure, but may be accounted for 
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upon philosophical principles. Whoever ventures himself 
before an audience having little or no experience and no 
preparation, is liable to just such a failure. Whoever speaks 
for Christ and his cause must do so in humility and reliance 
upon God for success. This sense of dependence is the best 
guarantee against failure. So long as Dr. Anderson relied 
on God to help him, so long as his mind was restricted to his 
subject, so long he had light and liberty in abundance, but 
when his thoughts were directed from his subject to himself, 
then his light was extinguished and he was dumb. This 
accords with universal experience. The reason is the mind 
cannot occupy itself with two subjects at the same time. 
Many a man has had his sermon or his oration sadly ruined 
by the sudden occurrence to his mind of the thought that he 
was making a fine appearance before his audience, or making 
a brilliant display of his oratory, or winning the commenda- 
tion of his audience. Failures, however, are more frequently 
made by the intrusion of thoughts of a contrary character. 
If the speaker conceives that he is making a ridiculous 
appearance, finds his hands or his feet in his way, or imagines 
what he is saying is worthless, or that his audience is amused 
at his weakness or sympathizing with his distress, he is in no 
condition to enlighten or impress any one, and the sooner he 
makes the passage from the stand to his seat the better it is for 
him and his cause. Men who have the art of making a pleas- 
ing impression upon themselves do not always or generally 
succeed so well with their audience. On the contrary, men 
sometimes reproach themselves for what they feel to be dis- 
graceful failures while the audience is pleased and profited. 
Some men are naturally self-conceited and uniformly over- 
estimate themselves and their performances. Some others 
depreciate themselves and all they do. Others are moody, 
given to spells of melancholy, and sometimes think too 
much of, and sometimes too little of their efforts. The 
young preacher that habitually overestimates himself will 
generally be mortified that his audience places such a 
low estimate upon his abilities. The young preacher 
that generally depreciates himself will often be agreeably 
surprised that his audience thinks better of his abilities 
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than he does himself. The man of moods will sometimes 
think himself a very great preacher and sometimes reckon 
himself less than the least of the preachers. The very 
weak are more likely to overestimate their abilities than 
are those of superior merit, still there are some men of 
fine abilities who are exceedingly vain. The particular 
thought that sealed Dr. Anderson’s lips at the prayer-meeting 
was of the great responsibility of the preacher. Of this 
responsibility he of course had often thought before, but it 
had never made such an impression on him as at this time. 
He stood appalled before its magnitude. The vividness of a 
man’s views and the depth of his feelings often vary in rela- 
tion to such matters. Feeling is necessarily more or less 
variable or transient. It is well that this is so, otherwise the 
mind would soon become paralyzed for ordinary business. 
So vivid a view of the responsibility as was at that time 
present to his mind, indefinitely continued, must have been 
followed by evil consequences. Many young men recoil 
from the ministry in view of ‘the terrible responsibilities. 
The idea of standing as a watchman upon the walls of Zion, 
at whose hands the blood of souls shall be required if they 
fail duly to sound the alarm, repels them from the office. 
Such young men deceive themselves. If called of God to be 
an embassador, the sense of the responsibility comes with 
the call. It is already upon them. Nor is it possible to set 
it aside by refusing to accept the office. The responsibility 
of a secular office may be avoided by declining the office. 
The office and its responsibilities are inseparable. But it is 
otherwise with the gospel ministry. Here the responsibility 
comes with the call and not with the office. The office may 
be and often is declined, but it is as impossible: to set aside 
the responsibility as it is to revoke the call itself. Young 
men whose minds are impressed on the subject of the minis- 
try should bear this in mind. It is God that calls and 
imposes the responsibility. To seek to set it aside is like 
paying a debt by repudiating it. 

Dr. Anderson-was from the time of his conversion willing 
to preach if he was satisfied that it was his duty, notwith- 
standing the fearful responsibility of the work. In this he 
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was unlike Jonah, who knew his duty but was unwilling to 
discharge it. He preferred the quiet ease of home, or the 
pleasures of a secular life, or the prospects of wealth or 
honor or worldly power to the mission to Nineveh. How 
many young men are there to-day whose hearts the Lord has 
impressed, but Jonah-like heed not the impression? They 
do not want to go; prefer something ejse; are willing to 
serve the Lord in their own way, but not in bis way, and 
imagine, like the self-willed prophet, if they can reach Tar- 
shish their consciences will be satisfied and the Lord’s plans 
modified, so far as they are concerned, and all will go well. 
It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the minds of such 
young men that the whale is between them and Tarshish. 
Men can get out of Galilee, as did Jonah, but they cannot 
get away from God nor find a place where the disobedient 
are happy. Better go at the first intimation of God’s will. 
He never revokes his call, and those who disobey are never 
prosperous or happy. 

Dr. Anderson was right. He did not covet the office. 
While he dreaded the responsibilities, he deemed it better to 
bear them than fight against God. He had consecrated him- 
self to God and was willing to serve in any way the Lord 
might choose. 

Some who hold to an internal call seem to think it a char- 
acteristic of this call that the subject is always averse to it, 
and does not consent to enter upon it until he has for a time 
rebelled and has been more or less chastised. Some Script- 
ure examples rather favor this opinion. Moses was strongly 
averse to his divine vocation, Jonah rashly rebelled, Jere- 
miah objected, but Isaiah was willing: ‘“ Here am I, send 
me.” Paul says, “ This is a true saying, If a man desireth 
the office of a bishop he desireth a good work.” While 
the office has its responsibilities and repulsions, it has its 
attractions. Very naturally some minds are more impressed 
with the former and some with the latter. I see no reason why 
a man might not desire the office, being at the same time 
deeply sensible of its responsibilities. No station in life, no 
matter how humble or obscure it may be, is free from respon- 
sibility, and while none covet the duties, all desire the re- 
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wards of duty well performed. When a young man says he is 
willing to preach or he desires to preach, we need not infer 
that he is moved by the attractions of the office while he is 
insensible to its duties. We may understand him to mean 
that he considers it his indispensable duty to preach, and 
that he desires to do his duty. Very many seek the office, 
not from a sense of duty nor a desire to be useful, but for 
sordid reasons; for its emoluments or as a means for the 
accomplishment of secular and often very vile ends. Pres- 
byteries, therefore, should exercise a wise discrimination in 
receiving candidates for the ministry. 

Dr. Anderson’s extravagant views in regard to the manner 
of the call involved him in serious trouble, both as to his call 
and his conversion. He was in this condition: he was 
expecting a call and at the same time had a call, but did not 
know it. His condition was analagous to those who have 
experienced a change of heart but do not recognize it as 
regeneration, aud are constantly seeking and expecting 
something wholly different from what they have. Such per- 
sons are hard to satisfy, because they are expecting what is 
unauthorized—some sort of objective evidence of their con- 
version. Dr. Anderson, after he had worked through his 
perplexities, came to have very clear views on the subject. 
He considered it analagous to all other calls to christian 
duty—like the call of the unconverted, who are moved 
upon by the Holy Spirit reproving of sin and drawing them 
to Christ; like the call of the Christian to some special duty. 
The impression exists that they ought to do this or that 
without being able to give any plausible reason, or even con- 
trary to what may seem sufficient reasons. Efforts may be 
made to banish the thought, still it lingers in the mind and 
will not away. The very impressive words of the apostle, 
“ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel,” often rings through 
the mind and disturbs its rest. The heart runs out after 
sinners and would gladly deliver them from their state of 
death. There is no permanent and complacent rest for the 
soul except inthe settled purpose to follow the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit. The nearer the soul is to God the sweeter 
is its communings with him and the stronger becomes the 
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conviction of a call to preach. The more negligent of duty 
and further from God the soul is, the weaker the impression 
becomes. But this temporary respite from the “ woe is me,” 
is purchased at the sacrifice of conscience. Doubts and per- 
plexities intervene and fill the soul with deep unrest. Such 
was the experience of Dr. Anderson; such is the experience 
of others. As there is no peace to the wicked while they 
remain in their wickedness, so is there no peace to those 
called of God to preach the gospel while they are in a state 
of rebellion. 


IIIl.—HIS PULPIT PERFORMANCES. 


Forty-five years have passed since the writer last heard 
Dr. Anderson preach, but he has a distinct recollection of 
his manner of preaching. He was not what the world calls 
a fine orator. He sought after no foreign rhetorical embel- 
lishments. He was a man of ideas and not of empty fancies, 
and he sought for the right words to express his thoughts. 
The hearer was not left to guess at his meaning, which was 
always brought out with such clearness that all could easily 
understand it. His mind was essentially analytic and logical. 
He subjected his texts to a rigid exegesis, and grouped the 
results into clear and definite propositions, the elaboration 
and demonstration of which constituted the sermon. His 
general method was to make an application of the practical 
truths of the subject as he progressed with the discourse. 
These applications were the more effective because their 
logical connection with the subject was distinctly before the 
mind of both speaker and hearer. This, I am persuaded, is 
the better method. The man who goes systematically 
through his sermon according to the rules of formal dis- 
course, with the intention of making an application of its 
practical truths at the close, proposes to himself a double 
work, and withal loses the golden opportunity without 
accomplishing his purpose. It is double work, because the 
ground or reason of the practical lesson has to be restated. 
But the restatement is of course wanting in novelty and 
leaves the mind less impressed than does the original state- 
ment. It was very common fifty years ago for preachers in 
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commencing their sermons to talk several minutes in a ram- 
bling, disconnected sort of way, apparently without interest 
to themselves or their audience, showing very clearly that 
they left the introduction to take care of itself. Dr. Ander- 
son’s method was a rebuke to this criminal habit. Tis dis- 
course, introduction and all, was generally very carefully 
prepared. He knew at least his subject and its method of 
treatment. He consequently interested both himself and his 
hearers from the beginning to the close of his sermon. His 
sermons were full of thought, often sparkling and even 
startling to his audience. His ideas commended themselves 
to the reason, to the understanding, and withal to the con- 
science. They were consequently often impressed ineffaceably 
upon the memory. Some sermons are beautiful. They have 
the fascinations of the rainbow colors skilfully grouped into 
bright pictures. They furnish palatable food for the imagin- 
ation. They please, are admired, and do good. The impres- 
sion of such a sermon may be long remembered—remem- 
bered as something beautiful—but the sermon itself—the 
matter of it—is soon forgotten, often forgotten before the 
benediction is pronounced. Other sermons, dealing with 
more solid matter, seem to be so engraved upon the mind as 
to defy the effacing hand of time. They are like the incision 
of the engraver’s chisel upon the enduring marble. Time 
may blur their freshness but cannot obliterate them entirely. 
The sermons of Dr. Anderson were preéminently of this 
kind. The writer, after nearly fifty years, has a distinct 
remembrance of many of his texts, his method of treatment, 
and many striking ideas brought out in his discourses. 
Though modest and even diffident, he was fearless in the 
vindication of truth and the denunciation of sin. His 
rebukes sometimes seemed harsh, but they were uttered in 
the fear of God and often did good. The writer well remem- 
bers an instance of this kind. A camp-meeting had pro- 
gressed until Monday evening without any special religious 
interest. In fact, the spirit of gallantry and a kind of decent 
hilarity held general sway over the irreligious. Christians 
seemed to be anxious but timid and irresolute. Anderson 
commenced his sermon which, from the beginning, took 
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deep hold upon the Christians, but for a time failed to inter- 
est the irreligious, the most of whom were grouped in knots 
for social purposes at the extreme end of the shed. After 
awhile one of the social worshipers, a man well dressed and 
of fine appearance, arose and left his company and walked 
in a stately and dignified manner toward his horse. Ander- 
son was just closing up a powerful appeal to the sinners, 
with his feelings at boiling heat, when the man left. Per- 
ceiving that the gentleman was leaving for home, he uttered 
with all possible vehemence these words: “ Take the remarks 
with you but don’t carry them to hell!” 
quietly on as though he had not heard the words at all, but 
the random arrow went to his heart. He mounted his horse 
and rode seven miles in the direction of his home. The 
further he went the worse he felt. The words, “ Don’l carry 
them to hell,’ seemed to haunt him, and he could not free him- 
self from the feeling that he would be lost if he did not 
return to the camp-meeting and seek religion. Ile did 
return and walked straight to the altar of prayer, told Dr. 
Anderson his condition and resolution, and asked him to do 
all he could for him. The two never separated until the 
stranger was happily converted. 


The man moved 


The impressive words, “ Don’t carry them to hell,” aroused 
the atteution of all the irreligious, and when the sermon was 
ended there were many who were ready to inquire, “ Sirs, 
what shall I do to be saved?” and many were saved before 
that service was closed. 


IV.—HIS FAVORITE FIELD OF LABOR. 


During his brief pulpit career Dr. Anderson was eminently 
successful, but his favorite field of labor was with penitents 
at the altar of prayer. Many preachers seem to think that 
ability to prepare and deliver a good sermon is ample prepa- 
ration for the sacred office. At camp-meetings, and on such 
occasions generally, they leave all ‘the labor with the peni- 
tents to others, excusing themselves on the ground that they 
are not successful in such work. The want of success is 
generally the result of a want of skill, and a want of skill 
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the result of a want of interest and study. There is no 
department of Christian labor more interesting or more 
important than this. It requires a knowledge of the laws of 
the human mind; the relation between perception and emo- 
tion, and the relation of the will to both these; of what to 
say and how to say it; to divert the mind from one train of 
thought to another; of discriminating between a thorough 
conviction and a transient and superficial desire to be a 
Christian ; in fine, the preacher needs to be well informed of 
the best methods of leading the penitent’s thoughts to Christ 
as the great physician of sin-sick souls and as the only balm 
in Gilead. This lesson is often successfully learned by 
experience or by close observation in laboring with the anx- 
ious, but it is most successfully learned by study and by 
practice. 

The first great lesson is how to get one’s owr heart right, 
and how to keep it right while dealing with the penitent. 
The second is to learn the exact state of the penitent’s mind 
—his feelings, his desires, his expectations, and his pur- 
poses—and to know what to say in adaptation to his wants. 

Dr. Anderson, before he had much opportunity of learn- 
ing by experience, deeply studied the subject as one of pro- 
found psychological as well as practical interest. His expe- 
rience verified his theory, and he became a prodigy of suc- 
cess in this field of labor. 

When a candidate, and after his return from Cumberland 
College, he attended a camp-meeting at Dry Fork church, 
Sumner county, Tenn., in October, 1832. This was a presby- 
terial meeting and the preachers and candidates for the min- 
istry were generally in attendance. Anderson being only a 
candidate and but little known, took no part in the pulpit or 
altar exercises during the first part of the meeting. On Sun- 
day night there were a great many seekers, and he thought 
there was occasion for his service. Having devoutly prayed 
that his own heart might be right, he quietly commenced his 
work. During the night no less than seven seekers pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and during the meeting about twenty, 
while he was instructing them. This was in those days con- 
sidered a marvelous success; something without any known 
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parallel. There were in attendance about twenty preachers 
and candidates, and only about sixty converts at the meeting, 
the writer being one of the number, and yet one-third of 
this number were brought to Christ through the personal 
instruction of one man. The facts are significant and deserve 
study. His method was substantially this: 

1. To get his own heart humble and fully imbued with 
the Holy Spirit, so that he could trust God for the fulfilment 
of his promises to the penitent. 

2. To get himself specially interested in some particular 
penitent and make him an object of special prayer. 

3. His first object with the penitent was to have him thor- 
oughly convicted of sin and made to feel that he was a con- 
demned and lost sinner, unable to save himself in any way. 
This is a vital point. It is utterly useless, often worse than 
useless, to apply the promises of the gospel to a half-con- 
victed sinner who is not fully decided to be a Christian. 

4. To tear away every false refuge to which men in such 
condition are wont to flee. 

5. To present Christ as the all-sufficient and only Saviour 
of sinners, and show the penitent by every available means 
and mode of illustration that his conscious unworthiness is 
no obstacle to his salvation; that Christ came to seek and 
save the lost, to call not the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance; that he died to save them, lives to save them, and 
promises to save them. 

Success depends largely in being able to read the penitent’s 
mind and direct his thoughts at will. In this particular trait 
Dr. Anderson excelled any one I ever knew. His manner 
was exceedingly calm and self-possessed, yet such as assured 
the penitent of warm and generous sympathy. He did not 
seek by vociferation, clapping, etc., to arouse uncontrolable 
feeling, but in a rational manner to direct the penitent’s 
thoughts in the right way. I have often heard penitents 
seriously berated because they did not feel more, as if it were 
possible to feel by an effort to feel, and as if a high state of 
feeling was an indispensable prerequisite to fuith. Such 
spiritual instructors need themselves to be instructed that 
feeling comes only through thinking, and that if they will 
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enable penitents to think right they will be sure to feel right ; 
also that a highly excited state of mind is not favorable to an 
intelligible faith and self-consecration to God. There are 
two classes of converts. First, those who in a very high 
state of excitement become very happy suddenly, without 
any consciousness of trust in Christ or of consecration to 
him. A second class comprises those who are guided mere 
by their reason than by their feelings, and are conscious of 
voluntary and intelligible consecration to God. The former 
may be the brighter converts, so called, but they are also the 
more facile subjects for apostacy, so called. 

Another singular trait in Dr. Anderson’s dealings with 
penitents was that he concentrated his whole attention upon 
one individual. He did not pass about from one to another 
as workers generally do. Having engaged one, he ordinarily 
did not leave him until he was converted. In the meeting 
just mentioned, he labored with twenty, each of whom was 
converted before he left them. After each conversion he 
prayed that God would keep him humble and give him faith 
for further success. How much depends on this workers 
often forget, and attribute their success to their own skill 
rather than the leadings of the Holy Spirit. Still another 
trait in his mode of work was to properly control himself, 
and not permit his feelings, in sympathy with the new con- 
vert’s, to carry him into ecstacies and cause unpardonable 
confusion. From the new convert he passed quickly away 
to another anxious penitent where his services might be of 
some value. His example in this respect is worthy of univer- 
sal imitation. Much damage to the success of meetings is 
caused by the wild confusion occasioned by a conversion, 
preachers and prominent workers often taking the lead. 
The consequence generally is the seekers at the altar are 
neglected, perhaps roughly pushed about, the serious 
thoughts of the irreligious dissipated, and a state of levity 
produced. The feeling of solicitude for sinners gives place 
to those of eestacy and leaves the worker, at least for a time, 
wholly unprepared for his work. A state of ecstatic feeling 
leading, if not restrained, to outbursts of praise and thanks- 
giving is neither unscriptural nor unreasonable, but may be 
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unseasonably indulged. In many revival meetings the 
Church claims the victory but Satan gets the largest share 
of the spoils. A bogus revival may be shouted up and a 
genuine revival shouted down. The shouting is not the pre- 
lude and concomitant of genuine revivals. The revival is 
the outgrowth of a clear view of the lost state of the uncon- 
verted and a deep, abiding solicitude for their salvation. 
This deep and earnest solicitude may be endured for days 
and weeks without abatement. The conversion of one soul 
if the worker gives way to his feelings, may be the occasion 
of expending it all in an uncontrolled outburst of praise—a 
shout. This puts the worker out of sympathy with the pen- 
itents, and for the time being utterly disqualifies him to 
properly instruct them. Shouting revivals are of a sort of 
psychological necessity, short lived. On the contrary, when 
the true revival feeling is fostered and not permitted to 
expend itself in ecstatic exercises, the revival may be con- 
tinued with success for weeks or indefinitely. Such at least 
are my convictions after an experience of nearly fifty years. 
Another excellent trait in Dr. Anderson was his patience 
and persistence in laboring with the mourners. He rarely 
retired from the place of prayer while a penitent remained. 
In camp-meeting times it was very common for preachers to 
excuse themselves on some frivolous grounds and retire to 
rest, leaving others less able than themselves to carry on the 
meeting. Dr. Anderson assumed that every man had his 
work to do, and did not excuse himself by the example of 
others. It was no uncommon thing with him to labor with 
the anxious through the whole night. A remarkable case 
occurred at Cane Ridge. There had been no seekers until 
Monday night, and then only one, a lady whose husband 
was a Christian and was very anxious for his wife’s conver- 
sion. The lady came forward, evidently under extraneous 
influences and without much conviction. This of course 
made hers a hard case. But Anderson, by general consent, 
undertook the case. None but those who have tried know 
the difficulties of assisting one who does not much care to be 
assisted, or of helping a lady who was a penitent for her 
husband’s sake rather than her own. Anderson after a time 
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so wrought upon her mind that she saw herself a miserable 
sinner in danger of perdition. She now became a seeker for 
her own sake. She, however, had a dark and painful strag- 
gle. The congregation had dispersed and only a few friends 
watched the faithful worker and the solitary penitent. Just 
as the gray light of the new morning began to gild the 
Orient, the Sun of righteousness, with healing on his wings, 
thrilled the struggling soul with the impulses of a new life, 
and the mourner became a happy Christian and has long 
since gone to heaven. 
S. G. Burney. 

















Art. I.—STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 
I. 


THE STORY OF CREATION CONTINUED, AND OF SABBATH IN 
THE BIBLE AND OUT OF I 


RE ENTLY the fluid parts ot the vlob have been consid red 
as retarding the rotation of the earth, and speculation nas 
proposed a time when the earth revolved on its axis in about 
three hours’ time; also the time when it would take it forty- 


this re tardation 


eight hours, some time in the future, all 
caused by the resistance of the water and air. Now, if this 
speculation reaches the truth. then the mor vas and liqu d 
parts the greater the trouble in rotation, and the vs ry bev in- 
ning of the order, according to the theory of Laplace, would 
have been impossible. Their logic is that the conditio1 Ss 
proclaimed essential to development’ would have arrested it, 
if it had been begun, since it is arresting the same work to 
day. If fluid parts were needed to cause rotation at first, it 
is simply a dodge of inconsistency to say that the means 
rotation at one time became just the opposite at anoth 
The Coli lusion reached above has the commendatio1 ort econ 
sistency with the whole of which it is a part. 

The darkness that preceded the light in Genesis I. 5, is 
called night, and the light is called day. The period of this 
darkness, and of the light that followed it, is called the first 
day. The evening is the coming on of the darkness, and the 
morning is the coming on of light. Then this darkness 
reaches back to the beginning. The creation of light brought 
an end to this darkness. The extension of this first day after 


the creation of light seems to be limited by the events of the 


second (lay. We will, therefore, count this first day as eX- 
tending from the beginning on until the events of the second 
day are reached. 

If the conclusion that light is the mechanical power for 
the organization of the universe is true, there must have 
been a period of its operation before the whole mass of mate- 
rial in the deep of darkness could be brought to rotation, as 
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upon an axis, and for this rotation to have become so great 
as to begin the work of division of material for the different 
parts of the universe. In the sixth verse the creation of the 
open space between the water of the original deep is pro- 
claimed as subsequent to the first day. The beginning of 
this division or expanse in the midst of the waters must be 
the beginning of the second day. Therefore, the first day of 
the creation, which is given as a measure of time, must begin 
at the beginning and include all the dark period and all of 
light until the closing ot the period of the unity of the whole 
as one mass or deep. The length of this day is not yet among 
the known things of science. But scientitic ignorance cannot 
be used to contradict any testimony concerning the unknown. 

In the detailed account of work done in subsequent days 
we may find a measure for the length of the later days ot 
creation, but it is not vet found. I believe that 


eology and 


astronomy together have to-day most of the facts for deter- 
mining the length of the fifth and sixth days, and probably 
the third. Geology could have but little part in defining the 
fourth day, since its operations are not upon earth. The 
facts of astronomy, as felt in the climate and history of our 
globe, may, however, give us a measure for even the fourth 
day. That these days were not the product of the diurnal 
motion of the earth seems evident from the following facts: 
The first one took place during a period in which the earth 
was unformed and its space empty. (See verse 2.) The sec- 


ond and third pass away before the time of fixing times, and 


seasons, and days, and years by means of sun, moon, and 


stars, for this prerogative of sun, moon, and stars is not 
established until the fourth day of creation, as told in Genesis. 
Three days of creation anterior to the command, “ Let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years,” cannot, 
therefore, be so measured. The statements of Genesis as to 
the days of creation must, in part at least, be put among 
those things that are not known and measured by scientific 
knowledge. Whatever Genesis may say of days, then, can- 
not be contradicted or approved by exact science, and the 
days of creation must be laid over to wait for the further 


extension of the field of human knowledge. Our business in 
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this paper is to put the known of human knowledge, not its 
unknown, alongside the expressions of the Bible, and there- 
by test its truth. We must, therefore, leave the lengths of 
these days to the future. They may give some future student 
fresh evidence of the truth of the Bible. 

In the second day of creation we have only one thing 
brought before us as done. It is the expanse or firmament 
or open space in the midst of the water. If the method of 
creation accepted from science be true, such Open space be- 
tween material for different parts of the universe must show 
the beginning of effective work. This open space, in verse 
six, is division of waters from waters. It seems to be the 
intervention of space as a means of making an apportion- 
ment of the original deep into material for the different 
systems of worlds. This second day, then, sees the separa- 
tion of the material in measures for each sun or fixed star of 
the heavens and its planetary system. Could we count them 
all and then contemplate. the delicate measurement of the 
quantity of material for each, and its apportionment in space, 
each bearing off upon it its radiant glow of cosmic light as 
its great organizing force, so that the whole universe is aglow 
with light, an immeasurable grandeur would fill the few short 
words that make up verse six: ‘“‘And God said, Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters.’”’ We have been accustomed to hold 
the work of the first day, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light,” as a remarkable passage in linguistic beauty, as hav- 
ing the much in the little. But taking modern science as a 
comment on the sixth verse, the creation of an expansion or 
open space, throwing apart the original fehom (deep) into 
apportionment in quantity and distance suitable for the estab- 
lishment of the order of the universe that now exists, and is 
predicated upon exact mathematics as to amount of material 
and measurement of distances for worlds, surpasses all finite 
conception of power and wisdom. The method of creation 
by Laplace, built upon mathematics that have not come with- 
in the scholarship of any, except the mathematical specialist, 
is put in Genesis in brief but exact terms. The forms of 


expression cannot be fairly contemplated by any one who has 
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laid hold upon the vision of creation from Laplace without 
the deep conviction that the author of Genesis 1. 6, has told 
grandly, yet briefly and vccurately, this part of creation’s 
method. 


The second day of creation closes with each sun and its 


planets uZIOW W th cosmi light, a fluid, unformed mass, a 


mayim (a waters). The mayim (waters) is distinct from the 

hom (deep) in this: one is the unmeasured whole, while the 
otner the yim (waters Ss an apportionment ot material 
for each definite part. This use of words can but lead to the 


eonviction of the scientific accuracy of the record betore us. 


There is mate rial in bulk ror suns, moons, and stars, but it is 
in bulk awaiting another era of progress. The second day 
of creation closes with earth a revolving globe of water 
mayim) eovered surface This fluid-ecovered mass has an 


orbit along the ellipse formed by the ring of material thrown 
off from its center sun and an axilary motion from the forces 
that fixed its place of separateness, yet did not abandon it as 
alone. The fluid part that rose above the solid part formed 
b Fad 


tion, [t outwent the otnel part ID speed ot revolution until 


ow vielded more readily to the foree that caused the rota- 


} 


its centrifugal force gained the mastery and the waters that 


rose high above lands were borne off, an expanse intervening. 
With this fluid mass not vel in a globe-form, the second day 
closes with earth apart from all other parts of the universe, 
yet with a watery covering that was sorting the material of 
its surface, laying it down in strata, holding the richest soil 
longest in solution to lay it on last for the reception of seed 
anid roots of grass, herb, and tree. 

The work of the third day opens up with a command of 
matchless appropriateness -(see verse 9): “And God said, 
Let the waters under the heavens be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear: and it was so.” Land 
rose ubove the sea-level over part ot the vlobe, while over 
other parts it fell below and gave a basin for the water to be 
gathered together in one place; and earth and her continents 


of dry land, while as yet moon, and sun, and stars, glowing 


in their fluid mass with cosmic light and heat, poured all 


around the dry land of earth a warmth that made it fit for 
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vegetation. The dry land was called earth, and the 
ing together of waters, seas. 

We have here -the declaration that earth’s dry land 
once under water. The truth of this is shown by the 
that all of the surface of the earth, « xcept formations fron 
voleanic action, has traces in stratified rock, alluvial so 
sea marl of the presence of water. This constitutes « 
strong incidental confirmation of the story of creation The 
world shows all the evidence of the truth of this stat 
that could be given. 

Earth was now r ady tor vegetation, while the finish 
processes abroad in the heavens, which were to perfect sun, 
moon, and stars, were not yet done. When these were done, 
earth was «ck prived ot livht and heat in its polar regiol sul 
ficient for the erowth of vegetation. But in adva 
these limitations of the supply ot heht and heat on eart} 
regions too cold now for such vegetation, earth or 
vegetation for immense fields of anthracite and gray 
where in later ages such things could not be. The rrapnit 
and anthracite in lands of snows tell this story for earth, and 
so does Genesis. [t puts the growth of grass, herb, and tree 
on earth before the sun and moon are fashioned in heaven. 
Verses 11 and 12 read as follows: “And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit atter his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon 
the earth; and it wasso. And the earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree vieldi 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind: and Gos 
that it was good.” 

This work of vegetation closes the third day orf cre 
while verses 14-18 vive the creation of sun, Moon, and stars 
as the work of the fourth day of creation. The record is as 
follows: “And God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to divide the dlay from the night: and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years: 
and let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth: and it was so. And God mad 
two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the 


lesser light to rule the night: he made stars also. 
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set them in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon 
the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness: and God saw that it 
was good,” 

This placing of a growth of vegetation on earth before 
sun, moon, and stars were finished, is another fact that vindi- 
eates the truth of Genesis by the advance of geological 
science. Speculation has attempted to explain the tormer 
tropical climate in aretie regions upon the hypothesis that 
there has been a change in the position of the axis of the 
earth. Th only proot there is of such a change is the 
former tropical growth in frozen lands. The glow of light 
and heat before the reduction of sun, moon, and stars to the 
torm of globes, while they were a radiant fluid mass, while 
earth had its OTASS, herb, and tree, unshaded by nights, does 
away with the above hypothesis, which can be but an abnor- 
mal change without the possibility of an explanation. Earth 
is a great magnetized something, as shown by the magnetic 
needle, and all this magnetizing, which permeates the whole 
mass, must be eradicated before such a change could be 
made; otherwise earth thrown around trom the present 
axilary line would balance back again, as does the needle, 
since it is sufficiently magnetized to cause the needle to do so. 

The Hebrew word translated firmament means only an 
open space, an expanse. The setting of the sun, moon, and 
stars in the open space, with nothing upon which to rest, 
places the. record, “And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven,” before us as expressive of another truth of> 
modern science—namely, the fixing in space of sun, moon, 
and stars by a balancing of forces operating upon them so as 
to hold them in place in space. 

In the fitth day of creation we have the creation of animals 
that live in the waters and of birds that Hy in the air. The 
water has living forms first, then the sir. That geology 
holds that animal life in those that live in water is older than 
animal life in those that fly in the air is a fact unquestioned 
by any one who has studied geology, and that both the living 
thing of the water and the living thing in the air are older 


than the living thing that walks upon the earth. The fifth 
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day of creation ends with the water and air full of living 
forms, while earth has not the trace of a living thing that 
goes not in water or air. 

The sixth day opens with the filling of earth with animals 
that live on land. The creeping thing, too, moves in this 
day on earth. Geology and Genesis are agreed on this order 
Geologists may find fault with Genesis in other matters, but 
not on the order of the beginnings of life. It is a fact but 
little questioned that all animals use for food organized mat 
ter, either vegetable or other animal substances, yet some 
geologists have been unable to say which is the older on 
earth, vegetable or animal life. It seems to me that the ques 
tion is settled by this fact: Graphite, which is a metamor 
phosed coal formation, and sometimes anthracite, are found 
in the metamorphic rock formations which have the oldest 
remains of animal life. Vegetation formed the coal, and the 
coal formed the graphite and anthracite. They are as old as 


eolo Y. heretore. vegeta 


animal life by the showing of g g ti 
tion, which produced the coal, must be older still. The 
order of the beginning of life on earth in Genesis, then, is in 
accord with the report from geology. The beginning of 
human life on earth in point of time as related to other 
animals is also a fact upon which Genesis and geology are 
agreed, so that we may say modern geology has nothing in 
it on the subject of the order of the beginning of organized 
existence, from the first grass, herb, and tree, on until human 


finishes the list of created forms, with man as the last on the 


fe begins, that is not in accord with Genesis. Genesis, too, 


list. Scientific search has not found one single fact to the 
contrary. Genesis, too, is careful to state that each organ- 
ized form reproduced after its kind. Neither geology nor 
zoology shows a single transmuted species. They show bar- 
renness as the result of hybridism invariably. The fact- 
hungry theory of Mr. Darwin, as to descent, has led to enor- 
mous research and experiment to find or effect a transmuta- 
tion of species without one single success. The stages of 
foetal growth have been found running parallel to the geo- 
logical order of the beginning of life. But they have not 


been able to arrest the foetal growth at any stage below that 
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of the parent, or to prolong it to any stage above that of the 
parent. The reproduction after its kind is as firmly set in 
the facts of zoology as it is in Genesis. The theory of tranus- 
mutation of species, so as to maintain Darwin’s theory of 
descent, has not one fact that is conclusive proof of its truth 
as against the idea that reproduction after its kind is the law 
of organized existence; and its advocates admit the truth of 
reproduction after its kind as a law of nature. The theory 
is driven into the unmeasured and unobserved ages ot the 
past for its support. Geology may not yet have measured 
al] the ages of the past, but it has observed their record, and 
has not found, all the way back to the beginning of the low- 
est forms of life, one single transmutation of species. Un- 
measured and unobserved ages may fill an important place 
in the wants of a theory, but they count for but little in the 
summation of known facts. The same is true of conclusions 
that depend upon them. In the search to know if the 


n Genesis has one thing that is not 


record of the creation 
scientifically true, we have not to do with the theories of 


n an unobserved past. But 


descent while all their facts are 
it may be said that the parallel stages of feetal growth to the 


; 


successive forms of animal life have a significance that must 
be considered. It can have on 5 this significance: that the 
passage of matter from an inorganic state into organized 
forms is uniformly the same as to its method of beginning 
and first stages of progress, the only difference being some 
lines of passage are longer than others. Because we see 
these lines running parallel to-day is no prdof that-once 
they were the same line. If the tirst stages of foetal life in 
each succeeding form was precisely that of the last preceding 
form of life when it was matured, then there would be some- 
what to place against the law of reproducticn after its kind. 
The human agencies of reproduction do not fashion in its 
beginning the foetal form after the nearest theoretical ancestry 
of the race, but begins as much de novo as does the lowest 
form of life. So does each species in all the gorades of animal 
life. If, then, each species reproduce its kind, bringing it up 
through all the essential steps of development ab initio of 


organized existence, then it is not now dependent upon lower 
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forms of life for its existence, since it performs for itself all 
that the lower forms could do for it. The proof that the 
higher forms of life in reproduction are able to take the work 
from the beginning to the end by their own agencies of re 
production, carrying it through all the stages through which 
lower forms pass without their aid, can avail nothing to show 
that once they were dependent upon the lower forms for a 


beginning. The logic of Darwit ism is just this: The higher 


forms of life in their development are not now dependent 
upon the agency of lower torms of life, therefore they mce 
were in unknown and unobserved ages. I reason that since 
the higher forms of life are able to carry on the whole 
process of foetal growth that is performed in the developme nt 
of lower animals, therefore they are not now, and never were, 
dependent for their existence upon the lower forms of life. 
If descent, according to Darwin was true, then since the 
form of birds succeeds next after fishes, everv bird’s egg 
ought to have in it, in its first stages of development, a little 
fish; but it has not, by the showing of Mr. Darwin. On the 
contrary, at the first it begins back with the lowest form of 
life, precisely as does the fish. Why should he, therefore, 
conclude that it was dependent upon the fish for a beginning 
solely because it makes its.own beginning now without the 
help of the fish? This is one of those suitable places for the 
experimental scientist to become disgusted with logic and 
metaphysics. Reproduction after its kind has no stronger 
proof that it has always been a law of life than this pet fact 
of a theory of a derived descent. 

This record of creation has an expression of every stage of 
the work of devolopment as well as the source of the mate 
rial developed. I have watched monthly for years every step 
of scientific achievement published to the world, and have 
taken in this paper the facts of the most modern results that 
relate to the questions under consideration. Then Genesis, 
in giving expression upon every fact of cosmic science and 
philosophy, is not contradicted in one single expression. 
Many of its expressions, severely criticised in earlier stages 
of scientific pursuits, are now fully vindicated. These ex- 


pressions, vindicated as scientific pursuits extend the field of 
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krown truths, while the book of Genesis can be traced in 
other than Bible history as in existence just as we now have 
it back through thousands of years, carry a great weight of 
conviction as to the wisdom and truthfulness of its author. 
It is true that interpretations of the story of creation have 
been made to place it in harmony with scientific results of 
each passing age. Some of these interpretations have been 
rather forced. But to-day these forced interpretations have 
passed away, or are passing away, and there is not an issue 
between cosmic science and Genesis except upon these forced 
interpretations, Therefore, when the text of Genesis is freed 
from the false interpretations made to adjust its word to 
former stages of scientific teaching, it stands out better vin- 
dicated as true than ever before. If some ancient Oriental 
Zadig bad taught this history of creation, aimless us to any 
religious design, and had said that it must not be so used, 
might not its reception have been different with meh who in 
philosophy oppose the doctrine of revelation from God? If 
there is a God, the author of this universe, he is not expected 
to maintain the authority of his will to mankind by scientific 
lies or folly. He has risked his veracity and wisdom upon 
the scientific accuracy of his story of creation, and we have 
seen it sustained in every expression that has come within 
the range of scientific truth. If the Bible is true in the 
things known that are spoken of in its pages, then we have 
the best possible method for the formation of faith in its 
whole teaching. It gives us precisely the best method vy 
which man attests the truthfulness of his fellows, and so far 
sustains itself fully in a difficult tield. 

Man has characteristics that belong to no other animal. 
In physical form the approach to his by other animals is so 
close that in the grades of physical difference the step up 
higher in physical life to mark his form is not more than is 
found elsewhere in the progressive perfection of the forms 
of life. There is no physical exercise in which he is not sur- 
passed by some animal. They outrun him, are better climb- 


ers, and better leapers, yet he surpasses all of them in hand- 


work. Every living animal shows an intellect. The old 


theory of all their operations being the product of an in- 
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stinct, an automatic impulse, put in contrast with thought, as 
something else not thought, cannot be sustained. It is true 
that there is iustinetive or automatic operations in both man 
and other animals. Much is done without taking thought. 
3ut the whole of animal action is not without thought. 
Mind and voluntary action adhere to each other as cause and 
effect. Volition with reduction of its province of power is 
found in all animal life down to the lowest. The province 
of voluntary action runs along in nature, para passu, with 
intellectual power. The oid theory of animal instiner, not 
mind, was a fencing around man’s prerogatives in nature; i 
was the making of others little, so as to make him great. 
Independent study of animal life bas brought ample testi- 
monials to animal intellect. It is true that in grade of in- 
tellect man has no rival in nature, but he has not a monopoly 
of even the sense of right and wrong. I can discern a sense 
of conscience toward me in both my horse and dog, and I 
think any thoughtful man who will study the character of 
his horse and dog, and other animals, will find traces of a 
sense of moral obligation, to him. I can leave my horse 
standing tor half a day upon the street, and find her in place 
when I come if she is let alone, but a dozen boys cannot get 
hold of her bridle to take her away. If they press her too 
closely she will take shelter in the nearest stable, so that I 
can trust her with safety unhitched. When driven to the 


stable she always acts as if apologizing when | come for her, 


answering my call for her as soon as she hears my voice. I 
see as plainly both intellect and conscience in my dog. She 


is more than six years old, and both thought and sense of 
right, as well as a sense of guilt when she has done wrong, 
are expressed in her face and manner. No student of the 
animals about the place of his home fails to see both intel- 
lect and conscience in them. But in all exhibitions of ani- 
mal conscience one fact is observed: man is the lord of the 
conscience. All eftorts to trace any sense of obligation or 
duty other than to man as lord is without result. There is 
clearly a sense of fear and moral obligation toward man in 
all the animals of earth, such as they feel to no other. Gen- 


esis I. 28, expresses just such a relation between man and 
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other animals: ‘“‘ Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” The definition of the right to sub- 
sistence is put in the record of Genesis, just as we now 
observé it in force. Genesis is obviously true in the expres- 
sion of all the relation of plant, animal, and man. 

In verses 26 and 27 there is defined an element-in man’s 
nature not found in other animals: “And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” On this state- 
ment is found the basis of the difference between him and 
other animals as shown in Genesis. What are the facts in 
the case from other sources of knowledge? We find other 
animals in intellect and moral sense limited to their environ- 
ments in this life; no thought, no moral sense beyond the 
things seen and relation to them. Man, bereft of all help in 
sight and of all mundane hope, seeks help from without, and 
rests on hope founded in an unseen world. You have not 
counted up all of his moral sense when you measure it by 
relation to fellow-creatures. The escaped from all human 
authority do not feel absolutely tree. They are still under 
the bonds of condemnation. The guilty man on the scattold, 
who has declared himself innocent up to his last word, 
acknowledges his guilt under the force of the beyond and 
above ot all human power. All the hold that religion has 
upon human nature is built upon something in which he is 
unlike all other animals. To worship is clearly a normal 
element in man’s nature. All that bears the name of anthro- 
pomorphism in modern philosophy is fair proof that man 
claims that he has likeness to his God, so that by the confes- 
sion of those who aceount of God as unknowable, man 
stands claiming likeness to his God. By their confession, 
also, this definition of God so as to be like him is the highest 
conception now possible to the human mind. Modern philos- 
ophy does not claim that it can form a higher conception of 
God than that which it calls anthropomorphic, or that it has 
the material out of which a higher can be formed. 

We are dealing with the known in comparison with the 
statements of Genesis. What shall be the future of philoso- 


phy and science in which they depart from what it now holds 
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as facts and truth no one can know now. When philosophy 
says that it has not the material out of which to fashion a 
higher conception of God than that which gives to man like- 
ness unto him, and confesses its inability to use such material 
if it were in hand, we must accept it as the ultimatum of 
philosophy that man is in the image and likeness of his God. 
Man in the image of! his God and bearing likeness to him, 
as defined by the highest possible conception of God, is an 
accepted tact by the wildest and most ultra philos yphy ot to- 
day. Just so it is stated in Genesis. Whoever then cries, 
Anthropomorphism, declares man’s likeness to his God, and 
but echoes a truth of Genesis. A broad, eandid philosophy 
can but recognize the similarity of the industry of art to the 
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industry of nature. Likeness in ca ses would produce 
ness in results, and man’s likeness to God as the author of 
nature, is presented to us again in the similarity of the indus- 
try of art to the industry of nature. 

The record of the Bible is to the ettect that creation ended 
with man’s creation, and that the Creator observed a Sabbath 
of rest which he is not yet reported as having broken, that 
he might continue creation’s work yet further. If this be 
true, we shall not find a single species of living creature 
beginning existence of later date than man’s. I have yet to 
find evidence of such creation. In looking over the arti- 
cle on geology in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edi- 
tion), 1 find it extends over 243 pages, clos ly printed, in 
double column, and not one intimation in it of animal forms 
more recent in their origin than the human race. Its last 
definition of geological time is ** Recent or Human Period,” 
putting recent as synonymous with human period, V ast 
experiment has been made to know if living forms without 
antecedent living forms can be found now coming into 
existence, and thereby show whether creation is FO} Fy On 
while the Creator holds a Sabbath of rest. Among the illus- 
trious men tempting nature to show if she works on, making 
more recent forms of life than man’s, while his Creator holds 
a Sabbath of rest, we find Huxley, Tyndall, and Bastion. 
They confess the want of all proof that nature has forms of 


life younger than man. Creation’s Sabbath, then, stands as 
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a truth of Genesis unchallenged elsewhere, and may be 
alleged as another proof of truthful accuracy in the Bible. 

In the record of Genesis we have not only the fact of the 
Creator’s rest on the seventh day, but that he also set apart 
a religious seventh day for the human race—a Sabbath day. 
If this be true, the Sabbath is as old as the race. There are 
several facts which may be made to speak on this question. 
If the following things are true, the observance of a Sabbath 
on the seventh day in the beginning of human history must 
be accepted as a fact: 

1. There must be words for Sabbath whose root embodies 
the ideas of completion and rest. 

2. The same roots must be found in all languages the same 
or kindred in forms. They must be older than those parts 
of the language in which roots are different. As illustration, 
we find the word house in Sanskrit, dama and dam; in Zend, 
di mand: in Greek, domos : in Latin, domus ; in Lrish, dahm ; in 
Slavonic, domu. All these people have words for other things 
that have not a common root, as the word for house has. We 
must, therefore, conclude that before they became separate 
peoples their ancestors had houses, and they all went off 
from the ancestral land with the same name for house. 
Again, boat in Sanskrit is nau or nauka; in Persian, now 
or nowah; in Greek, naus; in Latin, navis; in old Irish, 
noi or nai: in old German. naiwa or nowi; in Polish, nawa- 
A common root is shown again. The ancestry of all these 
people must have had boats. The words for sails among the 
same people have roots differing from each other, therefore 
the boats of these ancestral people were without sails. So, 
then, if Genesis be true and the Sabbath is older than the 
race, the words for Sabbath must have a common root. 

Then is our first proposition true? Does the word Sab- 
bath have in it the idea of compietion, rest, and sacred 
observance ? No older usage of the word outside of the 
Bible is found than that in the Babylonian Saints’ Calendar, 
which is from the city of Acecad, which was the begin- 
ning of Nimrod’s kingdom. Rev. A. H. Sayce finds the 


name of the seventh day (Sabbattu), the one observed as 


sacred, to mean ‘the day of completion.” The Hebrew 
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conveys the same idea. The oldest known usage of the 
word connects the Sabbath with the idea of completion. As 
to whether the day carries the idea of rest with it, take Rev. 
A. H. Sayce’s translation of the manner of the observance 
of the day: “ The seventh day—A feast of Merodach (and 
Zir-panitu, a festival, a Sabbath (a day unlawful to work 
upon). The prince (or shepherd) of many nations, the flesh 
of birds and cooked fruit eats not; the garments of his body 
he changes not; white robes he puts not on; sacrifice he 
offers not. The king (in) his chariot rides not. In royal 
fashion, he legislates not. A place of garrison the general 
(by word of mouth) appoints not. Medicine for his sickness 
he applies not. To make a sacred spot is suitable.”’ Traces 
of the Bible idea of a Sabbath are plainly manifest both in 
the word and the manner of its observance. 

Then to the secend proposition. Do the different families 
of language have the same root? I shall rely for facts upon 
this topic upon Rev. A. H. Sayce, of England, and refer to 
his Records of the Past, vol. vi., pp. 157-170. Ih discussing 
the word Sabbattu, found in the Babylonian Saints’ Calendar, 
he says, “The occurrence, however, of numerous Aceca‘dian 
expressions and technical terms, shows that it was of Accadian 
and therefore non-Semitie origin, though borrowed by the 
Semites along with the old Turanian theology and science.” 
Accad was the city of a Turanian people. This great philol- 
ogist clearly makes and sustains the word Sabbath as a Tur- 
anian word. Gessenius raised no question about the kindred 
Hebrew word Shabbath not being a good, fair Hebrew word 
of Hebrew root; so that the Hebrew holds this word firmly 
and independently as its own. The languages holding this 
same root as their own are Hebrew, Samaritan, Arabic, Syriac, 
Chaldee Syriac, Assyrian, the Amheric, Falasha and Galla of 
Abyssinia, Ancient Egyptian, Coptic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Malay, Turkish, Armenian, Greek. In the Latin divison of 
the Aryan language, we find it in Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, old Norman, French, and Wallachian: also in 
old Slave, Russian, Illyrian, Lausatian, Bulgarian, Polabie, 
Lithuanian, Prussian, Hungarian, and in the German. The 


Icelandic has the observance of the day but the name is Lau- 
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gardagur, meaning, “ Of bath day, the day for taking baths,” 
i.e., rest and washing up from work. Other nations of North- 
ern Europe follow this last word. This one root in the name 
of the seventh day is a home word in Aryan, Turanian, and 
Semitic languages almost universal. The conclusion is a 
necessity from the facts that the Sabbath is older than the 
people using these languages, and belonged to their common 
ancestral people. Out of the Bible we can trace it no further. 
All of these facts attest the truth of Genesis. If. the Bible 
history of the human race be true, we shall not be able to 
trace it much further. In the Aceadian tablets we have it 
back to the grandson of Ham. An enterprising Assyriologist 
and scholar now believes iu a recent discovery in the land of 
the Euphrates that he has antediluvian inscriptions. If so, 
we may yet go further back out of the Bible. So far the 
proof is all one way, that Genesis on the Sabbath is true. 

There is another fact of considerable significance upon this 
subject, and that is that the most of the nations of the world 
have kept the same count of days and now observe the same 
day. This is not universally true. Here at my own door I 
see every day those who observe different days, yet all meas- 
uring the sume period of time in a week of seven days. The 
Hebrew holds his Sabbath on Saturday, the Christian on Sun- 
day, and the Chinese on Monday. New facts brought into 
the history of religion have led to the obrervance of the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh among Christians, 
while they still recognize the accuracy of the Hebrew count 
of day 8. I do not know w hat makes the Chinese hold Monday 
as a Sabbath, but suppose some new fact in the history of 
their religion has Jed to it, as among Christian people. Emi- 
gration in opposite directions and meeting on other points 
of the globe may be a source of difference in count of days. 
The week of seven days is sufficiently observed among the 
nations of the world to show that its origin is older than the 
formation of the languages of the globe, which would make 
it date earlier -than the origin of nations, and thereby fully 
attest the truth of Genesis as to its origin. 


S. H. Bucwanan. 


























Art. II.—CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


To ENJoy “ liberty ” is the inalienable right of every human 
being. Wherever man dwells upon the earth, there is found 
a mighty struggle for freedom. Through streams of human 
blood have thousands waded to obtain emancipation from 
the tyranny of man. As to liberty in general, mankind have 
always been slow to comprehend its true import. It takes a 
long while to learn to keep liberty within its legitimate 
bounds, so that it does not degenerate into lawlessness or stu- 
pid indifference. The same can be said of religious freedom, 
and also of that particular feature of it which is denominated 
Christian liberty. That there was great danger from mistaken 
views touching personal liberty in apostolic times, is evi- 
denced by the fact of the frequent reference to the subject by 
way of caution. The language of James, to “‘so speak and 
so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty,” 
is an admonition to all who profess subjection to the “ perfect 
law’ which secures freedom from all sin, to live with this 
great fact before them, viz., that the final reckoning will be 
in strict harmony with the “law” which grants “ liberty ” 
of word and of deed; hence “he who habitually feels that 
he is soon to be judged by a law under which it was con- 
templated that he might be, and should be, free from the 
bondage of sin, has one of the strongest of all inducements 
to lead a holy life.’+ Peter, in writing to the Christians 
scattered throughout Asia Minor, says, in reference to various 
religious duties, “‘ As free, and not using your liberty for a 
cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.” As 
there were doubtless a goodly number of Jews among those 
to whom he wrote, the apostle well knew their boast of free- 
dom, and that they were disposed at times to abuse the 
‘liberty’ which they had in Christ. Peter saw that the 
tendency upon the part of some was to interpret the freedom 
declared to Christians to mean deliverance from all kinds of re- 





* James 1. 12, Tt Barnes, in loco. 
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straint and a right to all manner of indulgences, thus claim. 
ing the sanction of Christianity as a pretext for exercising 
themselves in the most base and degrading vices. So the 
Apostle Paul, in writing to the Galatians, says, “ Brethren, 
ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh.” Paul was exceedingly solicitous about 
the matter of “ Christian liberty,” lest it might be perverted 
to the approval of vile practices. He aimed to show plainly 
what Christians are freed from and what laws are still bind- 
ing on them. 

In the training of the twelve choren by the Saviour one 
of the most important features of instruction was to create 
and foster right and distinct conceptions of moral freedom, 
“for the central point in the contrast between the new king- 
dom and the old theocracy was its liberty, as opposed to the 
bondage to the letter that had prevailed.” * “ The Jewish the- 
ologians of the Pharisaic party, with their pedantic devotion 
to precedent and form and their claims to direct the conscience 
of the people, had to a great extent produced a mere outward 
religionism which had weakened the moral sense of the 
nation and withered up all aspirations for spiritual manhood 
and liberty of thought.’+ In truth, some of the fiercest 
encounters which Christ had with the Jews were in relation 
to true spiritual freedom. Even the slightest implication by 
the Saviour that there was need of higher conceptions rela- 
tive to those spiritual exercises by which the soul is untram- 
meled in its union with God quickly exasperated the Jews. 
So stupid and obstinate were they that when Christ declared, 
“Tf the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed,” their immediate reply was, “ Say we not well, that 
thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” 

The chief difficulty in the matter of “ Christian liberty” 
is to get mankind to understand clearly that from which they 
are set free, and the boundaries within which they are free to act. 
Antinomianism fitly illustrates this fact. Never could intelli- 
gent persons have departed so culpably from the “ perfect 
law of liberty” as to maintain that the Law given on Mount 
Sinai is not binding on the people of God under the gospel 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
dispensation, had there been a careful study of the principles 
embodied in such a rule of conduct. Libertinism obtains 
no sanction from the “law of liberty.” 

It must not escape the notice of any that the same “ law’ 
which secures to every one a “ liberty”? promotive of man’s 
greatest good, prescribes rules for the governing of moral 
conduct. Though ealled the law of liberty, yet it is not 
stripped of the principles of restraint. ‘* Law” is defined to 
be **a rule of action; a precept or command coming from a 
superior authority, which an inferior is bound to obey.” 
That this definition is applicable to what is called the “ moral 
law” doubtless no one will question. Hence it is evident 
that the domain of Christian liberty, while free from those 
restraints which fetter the human mind and shackle the con- 
science, comprises a well-defined course of moral conduct, 
at the limits of which lies the border-land of sin. Let it not 
be supposed, then, that the Lord grants to the votaries of 
the cross of Christ an undefined “liberty,” so called, which 
always results in a kind of latitudinarianism that affords a 
ready sanction for all manner of licentiousness. Let us view 
the subject of Christian liberty. 


I.—AS TO PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


The first question to be considered by every man is, What 
is right in the sight of God? When Peter and John were 
threatened by wicked and dominating officials, because they 
performed wondrous cures and spake in the name of Christ, 
they said, “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
“We ought to obey God rather than man.” 

Protestant religion has ever given to man the right to thini 
and act for himself in matters of conscience. The early 
Christians maintained this liberty at the expense of blood, 
and thousands fell as martyrs in the cause of private judg 
ment in religion. The only restraints which can be recog- 
nized in the exercise of such liberty is that no man has a 
right, under pretense of a “clear conscience,” to injure or 
molest his fellow-men or to disturb the peace and harmony 
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of society. Such liberty in matters of religion forbids any 
“magistrate, church, or parent the right to impose a creed on 
others, and to control the free exercise of private jadgment 
in the case.” The culmination of papal tyranny discovers 
itself in the attempts to bind the conscience. Popes and 
priests who enact and enforce those ecclesiastical bulls which 
paralyze private judgment in religious affuirs, throw them- 
selves across the track of individual responsibility to God 
and thus *“*shut up the kingdom of heaven against men,” 
for they take away “the key of knowledge.” As it pertains 
to the relation of child to parent, “the duty of a child is to 
listen with respect; to examine with candor; to pray over 
the subject, and to be deliberate and calm; not rash, hasty, 
impetuous, and self-willed. But when the child is thus con- 
vinced that his duty to God requires a particular course, 
then there is a Aigher obligation than any earthly law, and he 
must obey God rather than man, even a father or mother.’’* 
Because of such liberty as this, which is the birthright of 
every human being, the heathen have not hesitated to de- 
nounce the Christian religion as approving and fostering 
filial disobedience. Many a heathen has had to suffer the 
disgrace of parental disownment from the claim of private 
judgment in one’s duties to God. However, let it not be 
forgotten that neither in their opinions nor their conduct are 
men free from responsibility. The Bible-standard of free- 
dom in ‘private opinion in matters of religion, does not set 
men free from the restraints of personal responsibility; the 
rather it increases moral restraints. The province of God’s 
Word is to make clear the basis of moral accountability by 
leading every one to recognize the fact that man’s highest 
responsibility is to God. Such a view of liberty in private 
judgment can never give sanction to either childish wanton- 


ness or siupid indifference in the soul’s interests. 
Il.—IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Not a little injustice has been done the doctrines of the 
Bible through an unwarranted liberality in methods of inter- 
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pretation. Certain it is that free and thoughtful investiga- 
tion is allowable within the ranks of orthodoxy. The first 
uprisings of intolerance toward more scientific views of 
inspired revelation should be suppressed everywhere. The 
Word of God is able to stand in its own commanding truth. 
ne It does not need to be propped up by any mechanical device 
of human invention.” The interests of Christian faith will 
not suffer from the most searching investigations which lay 
claim to the highest scholarship of the scientific world. Let 
the tests be applied to this Word until the resources of highly 
educated ingenuity are exhausted, for the long-attested truth 
emboldens us to say, There is nothing to fear. However, I 
desire to treat this subject from the stand-point not of gen- 
erally allowed but Christian freedom, for much in these things 
that is allowable to the non-claimants of Christain faith in 
matters of thought and expression, could not be defended 
within the ranks of Protestant catholicity. In the work of 
Scripture interpretation within these boundaries, the chief 
difficulty is found in the great tenacity for theory-building. 
One of the damaging legacies left by one generation to each 
succeeding cne is in the theory-patterns of religious beliefs. 
An eminent Christian man of our day has expressed the 
desire that he might be able to read the entire Scriptures 
once without any conscious remembrance of formerly held-to 
theories. What a revolution in beliefs would take place if 
the Christian world were emancipated from the dominating 
power of inherited opinions! They run down through the 
ages, forming an elaborately-constructed thevlogical net- 
work from which it is difficult for any one to extricate him- 
self. Thus men enter upon the interpretation of the Word 
of God by first setting up a “theory,” to whieh point all 
teachings having a semblance thereto are made to converge. 
However, let it not be inferred from such a remark that we 
maintain such a biblical cireumscription as would deny the 
student of the Word the free use of all human helps attain- 
able in seeking to ascertain the mind of the Lord concerning 
man. The rather do we claim that that is an unreasonable, 
narrow limit which would bring such important research 
within the pent-up sphere of self. Not a few heresy-advocates 
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have been begotten of such narrowness. The history of the 
Christian Church shows that the largest proportion of here- 
siarchs have been of those who arrogate to themselves the 
right to follow their own opinions of God’s Word without 
any consultation of the opinions of others. 

Now, the point aimed at in these observations is that the 
principle of *‘ Christian liberty” in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures contemplates a strict guard against all mind-bias 
which tends to run divine teachings in the narrow mould of a 


human theory. And further, this principle of freedom of inter- 


pretation welcomes every source of help in arriving at a cor- 
rect understanding of what God says to man. To the young 
student of the Bible this is a matter of very great importance. 
Let all such learn the import of that scmpture which says, 
* Buy the truth and sell it not.” In the doctrinal interpretation 
of the Scriptures Christian liberty forbids the admission or an 
attempt to establish any doctrine from the Word which is 
either repugnant to the general teachings of the Bible or 
contrary to reason or the analogy of faith. Thus, “if the 
doctrine of transubstantiation were to be admitted, the evi- 
dence of our reason, as well as of our senses, could no longer 
be believed, and the consequence would be that the argu- 
ments for the trath of the Christian religion arising from the 
miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ would fall to the 
ground and become of no effect whatever.” “ Articles of 
revelation may be above our reason, but no doctrine which 
comes from God can be irrational or contrary to those moral 
truths which are clearly perceived by the mind of man. We 
are sure, therefore, that any interpretation of revealed doc- 
trines that is inconsistent with common sense or with the 
established laws of morality must be erroneous.” * It may be 
remarked further, that this liberty of doctrinal interpreta- 
tion precludes every feature of absurdity in either faith or 
practice that the Christian religion may not be brought into 
disrepute by the manifestly foolish customs of its professed 
adherents. It is important, therefore, that in the investiga- 
tion of scripture strict attention be given to those passages 
which are preceptive as to the manner of observing such 
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precepts. Touching this fact, times, places, and local cus- 
toms constitute an important factor in the work of Chris- 
tian hermeneutics. That the command to be baptized is bind- 
ing upon believers in Christ under all circumstances, at all 
times, and in all ages, will not be questioned within orthodox 
boundaries. But as to the mode by which such a precept is 
to be put into practice, respect must be shown toward the 
fact of Christian prudence. Notwithstanding a great array 
of biblical and classical erudition is brought forward as 
proof that immersion is the only mode by which a person may 
be baptismally initiated into the Church of Jesus Christ, yet 
it remains a fact beyond successful contradiction that the 
principle of Christian interpretation, which comprehends not 
only the spint of a command but also the most prudent 
methods of practical observance, forbids the use of a theo- 
logical screw which would bring men down to usages that 
are oftentimes not only impracticable and absurd but even 
damaging to physical health. Also in regard to those 
general rules of conduct and institutions which are evidently 
valculated under a religious system to promote the good of 
mankind and the glory of God, there must be attention 
given to methods of expression. When Christ reminded 
Peter that he was lacking in kindness and affection by say- 
ing to him, “Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since 
the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet;” and 
when Paul commanded the saints to “salute one another 
with a holy kiss,” it is evident that the disposition is made 
vbligatory upon Christians in all ages, but not the mode of 
expressing it. 

In order to teach the disciples by performing every office 
of friendship in their power, the Saviour took a towel and 
girded himse!f and began to wash the disciples’ feet and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded, and then 
remarked to those who witnessed him, “If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another’, feet.” Now it must be evident “that 
this mode of expressing our love to one another was not 
intended as a permanent law, but a direction adapted to the 
prevailing custom of a people,” whose climatic and other 
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surroundings rendered such a custom both reasonable and 
practicable, thus affording no well founded claim for the con- 
tinuance of a like practice by modern * feet-washers.” 

So at great length might thoughts be multiplied on this 
phase of my subject, pointing out to every true disciple of 
our Lord Jesus Christ the proper boundaries within which to 


“search the Seriptures.”’ 
III.—IN ADHERENCE TO ACCEPTED CHURCH CREEDS. 


It must not be supposed that human creeds, which are but 
fallible formulas of divine teachings, possess the inherent 
quality so arrogantly avowed of the laws of the ancient 
Medes and Persians. Within orthodox circles all creeds are 
to be valued for what they contain of the unadulterated 
Word, and not for their prestige of age and the profound 
scholarship of their framers. Creeds do not have claims 
upon our approval chiefly because they have come down 
through many ages unchanged. Christian liberty in matters of 
private judgment in the investigation of God’s Word, would 
remove the shackles which bind a man to cling uncliangeably 
to the creed of his first acceptance. We should not charge 
men with either fickleness of mind or selfishness of motive 
simply because they change their views touching the less 
essential though important doctrines of the Bible. Within 
the ranks of Protestant orthodoxy, during nearly every age, 
the minds of some very good and learned men have under- 
gone a marked change in matters of doctrinal beliefs. Yet 
it is not to be denied that he who changes often in belief gives 
just grounds for the suspicion of his being influenced by sin- 
ister considerations. But the horizon of Christian charity is 
wider to-day than it was a century or even a half century ago. 
Now a man may quit the communion of the Presbyterian 
Church and enter the fold of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
faith and yet -not be stigmatized as a heretic; or he who 
for years has held the Methodistic dogmas may renounce 
such belief and accept the faith of Congregationalism with- 


out incurring the opprobrium of wanton heterodoxy. How- 


ever, in these times of boasted civil and religious freedom 
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of thought, speech, and action, it is exceedingly important 
that the boundary lines which separate rightful liberty from 
reckless lawlessness be plainly marked. We who live in the 
afternoon of this nineteenth century ought to have a more 
vigilant eye to the moral phase of both civil and religious 
liberty. Because of the prevailing disregard for such inter- 
terests most threatening evils have grown up in chureh and 
state. Much might be said touching this fact in its general 
bearing, but I desire to confine my remarks to those claiming 
the character of Christian, as to the obligations involved in 
adherence to accepted formulas of faith and practice. 

In subscribing to an orthodox creed, how far has a man 
bound himself over, under Christian principles, to keep 
inviolable his plighted faith? What latitude has he who 
occupies a professor’s chair in a theological school within 
which to expound the distinctive features of an accepted 
creed? ‘To what extent may a minister of the gospel in his 
pulpit ard other public ministrations, be reticent touching 
some features of doctrinal belief embraced in a specified 
* Confession of Faith” having his signature? When may he 
denounce any doctrine therein found? When may he teach 
any doctrine contrary thereto? How far may office-bearers 
who take upon themselves vows in subscribing to Christian 
creeds, refuse ufter-compliance with the practices authorized 
under such denominational distinctiveness? Yea, more, how 
far are the laity of Christian Churches morally bound to the 
advocacy of those doctrines and the practical observance of 
such usages as are distinctively set forth in the doctrinal 
standard of the Church of their choice? The foregoing are 
questions demanding most earnest and prayerful censidera- 
tion, from lack of which a most demoralizing latitudinarian- 
ism has sprung up in most all orthodox Churches. One of 
the growing weaknesses of many ecclesiastical compacts is 
the ostensible heterogeneity of those who claim acceptance 
of a like belief. So liberal, indeed, are some men that doc- 
trinally they are most everything. It scarcely admits of dis- 
pute that while Christian Churches have grown in true 
vatholicity, such gain has been largely at the expense of 


1] 


moral honesty in adherence to doctrinal standards. All 
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readily acknowledge that every man-is responsible to God in 
everything pertaining to moral conduct, but it is not so clear 
in the minds of some as to how far we are responsible 
to religious bodies in our adherence thereto. Touching this 
whole matter, there may be views herein expressed which, 
in the opinion of some, make the limits of “ Christian lib- 
erty” entirely too narrow. But let all impassionately con- 
sider the stand-point from which this subject is viewed before 
judgment is passed. Hence, to summarize the different aspects 
of the principle under consideration, this is averred: If a 
Christian man, under any circumstances, as that of a theo- 
logical teacher, a pastor of a congregation, an officer of the 
laity, or even a non-official of the laity, finds his views to 
have undergone a radical change touching some general or 
distinctive doctrine embraced in the “ Creed” to which he 
had given his approval, so that he can no longer conscien- 
tiously defend a formerly accepted dogma, the only manly 
and Christian course for him to pursue is to quietly quit the 
ranks within which his changed opinions are discordant. In 
a declared acceptance of creeds, many seem to take but little 
account of the fact that they are as solemnly bound to “ keep 
the peace of the Church” as they are to defend the doc- 
trines thereof. Doctrinal defense is not the only thing 
involved, neither is it the chief thing, save as it pertains to 
those cardinal principles which underlie the great system of 
Christianity. But the quite prevalent difficulty is that men 
take more interest im publishing their own opinions (espe- 
cially their changed or “ peculiar” one) than in seeking to 
maiutain peace and harmony within the body to which they 
belong. If Dr. Thomas, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has come to entertain doctrinal views which are incompatible 
with the tenets of that communion, he has an unquestionable 
right to hold and publicly declare such opinions upon genera! 
principles of human freedom. But he has not the right, or it is 
not in harmony with Christian liberty, to defend such seunti- 
ments within the pales of that particular denomination. 
Once outside that body, his liberty is no longer circumscribed 


by the vows of denominational adherence. To the strength- 
ening of Christianity at large, harmony within the ranks of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church is of vastly more importance 
than disputes therein growing out of the publication of one 
man’s personal views. Doubtless much good may result 
from Prof. Robertson Smith’s scholarly presentation of opin- 
ions relative to certain features of the Pentateuch, differing 
widely from the commonly accepted notions by orthodox 
Churches. But even granting that Prof. Smith is right and 
that the Free Church of Scotland all wrong in the matter 
under dispute, the peace of the Church, as well as the cause 
of truth, requires that he should have withdrawn from that 
body in the very outset of his public advocacy of doctrines 
opposed to his accepted formula of biblical teachings. In 
nature voicanic action within certain limits may prove a pos- 
itive good, while within other boundaries it may be most 
damaging. So it is in relation to the theological upheavals 
which disturb the public mind. Such agitation of human 
thought has ever proved a blessing when the disturbance 
came within certain limits. 

[t is no digression from my subject to say at this point 
that the founders of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
in the whole process of events which terminated in the 
organization of a distinct ecclesiastical body, acted in full 
accord with the principle herein set forth. They were not 
a band of heretics. History fails to show that they were 
deposed from the gospel ministry, as is often alleged, and 
that too on the ground of heresy-teachings. Their advocacy 
of biblical] doctrines while they remained as members of the 
Presbyterian Church, did not overstep the limits of their 
reservation in subscribing to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Their loyalty to accepted tenets is unquestioned. 
Not until they were “required to surrender the very condi- 
tions on which they had become Presbyterian ministers,” 
did they entertain the idea of founding a new sect. It is 
evident, therefore, that these notably good men were not 
trouble-makers through the exercise of their liberty in ex- 
pounding the Word of God according to their own opinions. 
Now, in reference to Christian liberty in adherence to received 
religious tenets, it seems clear from the stand-point of my 
text that if, from various causes, a man’s mind undergoes a 
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change which impels him to reject former views, the only 
consistent course for him to pursue is not to bring himself 
into open conflict with such standards of belief, but lawfully 
release himself from pledges which, if kept inviolate, take 
away his liberty of speech and action. Upon such principles 
let men have their liberty that they may “so speak, and so 
do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty.” 


1V.—IN RENDERING OBEDIENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL MANDATES, 


One of the extremes reached in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority is seen in the domineering sway of papal usurpa- 
tion, the opposite, in the almost utter indifference to church 
rules, as evidenced by many members of all Protestant com- 
munions. Doubtless one of the causes of the quite preva- 
lent disloyalty to ecclesiastical government within the limits 
of orthodox Churches in our day, is the potent rebound from 
the reign of the papacy during the “ Dark Ages.” The tide 
of religious freedom which received a mighty impulse in the 
times of the reformation, has swept on with such irresistible 
force that to-day its bounding waves are seen at an alarming 
distance beyond lawful boundaries. To such an extent has 
the idea of liberty under church government developed itself 
that many call in question the right of any Christian body 
to formulate and require obedience to rules restricting per- 
sonal conduct. We are audaciously told that every professed 
lover of Jesus Christ ought to be untrammeled in all matters 
of individual choice. “Throw away your creed,” say somo; 
“cast into the fire al! ecclesiastical edicts and dissolve every 
law-making body.” However, but little effort is needed to 
show that the great Law-giver has appointed a government 
and discipline in his Church. If, therefore, it is consonant 
with the Word of God that properly constituted religious 
councils enact laws for regulating the aflairs of specified 
Christian compacts, it is unquestionably the duty of all per- 


sons claiming membership in such bodies to render ready obe- 


dience to said laws. That there is need of stricter attention to 
the matter of rightful church authority needs no argument. 
The entering wedge which threatens the dissolution of many 
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Christian congregations, is the persistent disloyalty within 
the ranks of those who voluntarily placed themselves under 
well-understood church restrictions. Indeed the American 
people are famous for having their own way of things, a fact 
which obtains in both church and state. Church courts sit 
and deliberate largely to no purpose, because only as meas- 
ures prove satisfactory to the people in general will there be 
coéperation in making them effective. In many instances 
even a large majority sanctioning a matter will fail to accom- 
plish the end in view, because a small minority proves potent 
in defeating a good cause. It seems that in many cases per- 
sons who take upon them Christian vows secretly “ except” 
the idea of submission to the Church, thus reserving to 
themselves the right (?) to aid in carrying into effect only 
such measures as happen to be in accord with their opinion. 
Hence ecclesiastical mandates come to mean very little— 
nothing more, oftentimes, than the matured thought of many 
earnest and God-fearing men expressed in “ resolutions,” 
which find their destination on the minute-books of church 
courts. Said an aged and honored minister to me once, “ I 
have an utter contempt for the declarations of the General 
Assembly of our Church.” This is an utterance sometimes 
heard in words but oftener in actions. Because of this false 
idea of “ Christian liberty” in yielding submission to eccle- 
siastical authority, the whole machinery of the Church runs 
under a mighty pressure which greatly hinders its work. Its 
various boards are crippled. Mission boards plan for opera- 
tions in new and promising fields; authoritative rules for 
contributions of means are published; appeal upon appeal 
is made; but much of all this proves abortive. Christian 
institutions of learning are shamefully circumscribed in their 
spheres of usefulness, and sometimes die from such a chronic 
paralytic condition. This element of disloyalty to rightful 
authority manifests itself in two ways. 

1. Jn pronounced opposition to the ord rings of chureh courts. 
There is a class of persons in all denominations who openly 
and habitually denounce every measure, even of their own 
Church, when found not in harmony with their own personal 
views. With such individuals the sanction of a matter by 
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even an overwhelming majority of the wisest, for general 
Christian action, weighs but little alongside of persunal opin- 
ion. They set themselves to render null and void all laws 
whi_h do not mect their idea. Some do so by writing against 
church boards; some by preaching against the orderings of 
ecclesiastical bodies; others by constantly talking injuriously 
about the plans of religious councils. 

2. In unmoved indifference to authoritative demands. Llere is 
found by far the most numerous class. Ministers and lay- 
men are alike here. The authorized appeals for help in the 
various enterprises of the Church are read and then cast 
into the “‘ waste basket” or thrown into the fire. The decis- 
ions of the several courts, looking to congregational action 
and the regulation of individual conduct, are treated with 
silent contempt. Indeed it would require but a superficial 
ecclesiastical diagnosis to convince any one of the fact that 
this wanton indifference to proper authority is the moral con- 
sumption that is threatening many churches. 

Very naturally, therefore, does the inquiry force itself upon 
our consideration, What are the limits of “‘ Christian liberty ” 
in the matter of personal submission to the edicts of the 
Church? How far may one refuse compliance with any 
particular ecclesiastical order, yet act in full accord with 
assumed Christian vows? These and many like questions 
demand most careful attention by all Protestant denomina- 
tions. Satisfactory answers, such as will receive the approval 
of the eternal Judge, can only be reached by a prayerful 
investigation of the whole subject of personal responsibility 
to God and men in respect to church relationship. For my- 
self, I feel morally bound to faithfully comply, according to 
my knowledge and ability, with all the mandates of every 
court of that Church to which I hold allegiance. I claim no 
“reserved ”’ right to act when I please or as I may choose, 
unless evidence can be given that ecclesiastical enactments are 
an infringment upon my liberty as one personally accountable 
to God. Is not every Christian minister’s “ liberty ’’ restricted 


by his voluntary assent to the question, “ Do you promise sub- 
jection to your brethren in the Lord?” Has not every lay 
and every official member of orthodox Protestant Churches 
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freely determined the limits of his “liberty” pertaining to 
obedience to duly authorized ecclesiastical mandates, in the 
affirmative answer to the question, “ Do you promise to study 
the peace, unity, and prosperity of the Church?” Not until 
demonstrable proof can be given that any particular ordering 
of a church court is out of harmony with assumed vows, 





can any one consistently refuse compliance with the direc- 
tions of that body with which he stands connected. 

It should not be forgotten, too, that one of the most imper- 
tant features of this phase of my subject is found in the 
opinions of some relative to the matter of social amusements 
and worldly practices. Where is there a Christian church 
that has not been annoyed and disgraced by a class of per- 
sons who ignore all written law touching the questionable 
usages of the world? This reference to worldly practices 
does not embrace those things acknowledged by all to be 
sinful. But there are many society amusements and usages 
which cannot be sanctioned when viewed from the stand- 
point of Christian purity and consistency. Inherently these 
things may contain no marked evil, but in their tendency they 
are evil and only evil continually. Fully recognizing this fact, 
most all orthodox Churches have so repeatedly expressed their 
views condemning such questionable practices as wholly 
incompatible with the Bible standard of Christian conduct, 
that ignorance can no longer be claimed as an excuse for 
participation in such things. Now, as to the exercise of 
one’s “liberty” in taking part in these worldly pleasures, 
what are the limits? Why it seems to me clear that if 
church members persist in their right to participate in the 
vauities of the ball-room or parlor dance, they should secure 
a “free pass” out of the Church into the world, where there 
van be found untrammeled freedom in “the lusts of the 
flesh,” or else they be taught to dance under the rules of th 
Church. The decision of my own church courts denouncing 
the social dance as utterly unbecoming a professed disciple 
of Christ may or may not be right, but while it stands | 
would consider it mean and disloyal for me to insist on 
remaining in the Church and go on dancing. The door of 
exit is opened to any who do not like either the doctrines or 
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practices of the Church. No hindrance lies in the way of 
any one. “To stay in or come in is utterly unmanly,” if 
persons are indisposed to comply with lawful rules. I would 
have all those who whine under church restrictions, under- 
stand that the limitless panorama of liberty stretches out 
before their gaze and the door from the Church thereto 
stands unlocked. All must admire the reply of the young 
man who was about to connect himself with the Church, 
and upon being asked what he would do about dancing, of 
which he was particularly fond, he said, “I go into the 
Church after counting the cost and purpose to keep its rules. 
When I am not ready to do that I will leave.” These utter- 
ances touching a single questionable practice are equally 
applicable to all others of the same class. 

Finally, let me say that this whole subject of “ Christian 
liberty ” needs to be brought more clearly before every com- 
munity, that no persons come into our churches with mis- 
taken notions, and that none remain therein wounding the 
Master in “the house of his own friends.” As ministers of 
the Word and office-bearers in the Church of Jesus Christ, 
we should reéxamine this matter in all its bearings. Truly, 


“we have been called unto liberty.” 


J. Reep Morris. 























Arr. IV.—THE SUICIDE. 


E ary in the history of the human race was it found neces- 
sary to make some provision to stay the tide of human blood. 
The second man was a murderer; the third was murdered. 
Such unnatural conduct as this unchecked must soon put an 
end to the new race, and thus thwart all the plans and pur- 
poses of God toward the same. We are not then to be sur- 
prised that the Creator would lay his hand sO heavily upon 
the first fratracide that he would ery out in the anguish of 
his soul, ‘“* My punishment is greater than I can bear.’ We 
know little or nothing of the effect of this swift retribution 
as a cuse of example, but are warranted in believing, from 
the silence of the record on the subject, it had a very 
wholesome effect in restraining others who might be tempted 
to the same crime. 

Time passed on and the innate depravity which could sug- 
gest and carry out the destruction of the pre ious, God-given 
life of another was equal to the occasion and the wickedness 
of leading men into the awful crime of self-destruction, sui- 
cide. We do not know who was the first suicide, but he 
must have soon followed the first murderer, judging from 
the extent and popularity of the crime since historical times. 
The first notable instance of suicide in sacred history was 
King Saul, and when the character of the man is considered 
it is easily seen how he was capable of such a thing. He 
was a homicide and a parricide at Aeart in his dealings with 
David and Jonathan, long before he became a suicide and 
thus put to an end his miserable existence. Ahithophel was 
another suicide. These were in some sense worthy to receive 
classification with that noted one of later days, Judas Iscariot. 
In collusion he was a deicide and then afterward a suicide. 
But if the actors as thus noted sugyest any thing as to the 


nature and character of the act, it must indeed go begging 
for a name with which to properly describe its deep infamy. 
As a growth, it has flourished most in a Godless yet cultured 
soil—cul:ure, to be sure, after a certain order. In fact it has 
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all soils for its growth, more or less, except Christian soil. It 
positively cannot grow on that soil, and if it found no other 
place in which to deposit its germ it would soon become an 
extinct genus. Christianity is its great foe, and though we 
may blush and sigh while we say it, but be it said to her 
everlasting honor, she is the only great foe. Philosophy, 
science, politics, public opinion, and even poetry have seemed 
to have compromised with it. 

Suicide, as far as it can be known historically, is no mean 
criterion by which to test the morals of a nation at any given 
period. The Jews were exceptionally favored with instruc- 
tion in what was right, and they had learned from the curse 
of Cain, and perhaps from many precepts, that the greatest 
displeasure and judgment of the Almighty would attend the 
murderer, whether of himself or another. Consequently 


Hacket tells us they * consider it (suicide) alone to be deserv- 


Ing oO! punishment in hell.’ But if we econsider other 
nations, they had very different views. Take the Grecian 


— 


nation, which at one time was perhaps the most en ightened, 
and yet their great philosophers could unblushingly recom- 
mend the fearful evil and proclaim it a virtue. Socrates 
swallowed the fatal hemlock. Demosthenes was condemned 
to death as a traitor, but rather than allow his enemies to 
carry out the sentence, he became a murderer himself when 
he touched to his lips the pen freighted with poison. 
Coming on down to modern times, we see the German nation 
leading all others in this revolting crime. It is estimated 
that four-fifths of all the suicides are German. Why is this 
nation of books and scholars to take the lead in this accursed 
thing, which ought to have: been impaled when the world 
was young? It has its philosophy. It is manifestly the out- 
growth of that rationalistic teaching so common in German 
universities, which substitutes nature for God and reason for 
revelation, and which makes uncertain if not impossible the 
future existence. It is easy to understand that men who 
have always been taught to regard this life as all and the 
future as mythical, would be readily inclined to put to an 
end a life which afforded little or no happiness and which 


might be filled to the brim with sorrow. Perhaps the 
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great wonder is that the crime is not beyond its present 
proportions. 

As to its extent: it is getting to be one, it is one of the 
enormous evils of the age; nor would it be extravagant to 
say it is ‘he enormous evil of the nineteenth century. It is 
estimated that file after file swelled the ranks until the appal- 
ing number of sixty thousand, just during the last year, 
hurried themselves off in this dreadful manner to meet an 
incensed and insulted Creator. These are such as have dia 
bolically purposed LO destroy their lives, and do not include 
the drunkard and others who, by slow process of destruction, 
are apt to be omitted in the count. Every habitual drunk- 
ard must sooner or later fill the grave of a suicide. We ar 
told (1 Cor. vr. 10) that no drunkard shall inherit the king- 
dom of God, and if the guilt of the oftender lay only in the 
suicidal nature of the crime, it were enough to account tor 
the heinousness and proscription of the offense. And now 
if we will consider as properly belonging to this class, as 
species to a genus, all the long line of the thousands of 
wretched inebriates who wickedly shorten their lives by the 
month, year, and decade, we will have for our very devout 
contemplation the most formidable and damning evil of 
which any age has had knowledge, and in comparison to 


which every other one pales into insignificance. The tem- 


perance workers of our land (and there ought to be a million 


great work 


times as many as now) have not considered their 
in its proper relation to suicide, and thereby the enormity 
of the evil does not appear in its moral aspects. [t is too 
much considered merely a sin of the flesh, and against 
humanity and one’s family, etc., rather than a sin against 
the soul and against God. But when the hellish draught is 
known to be the great recruiting officer of the largest wing 
otf the great army of suicides, then indeed does the temper- 
ance work become the great work of the nineteenth century. 
But why spend all our forees on one wing ot this great army 
of invasion into the homes and happiness and life of our 
people and leave the rest of the hosts unattacked ? Are 
there no workers, are there no measures, are there no means, 


is there no hope to check the great unchecked, and thus stop 
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not only the temporal but the eternal ruin of men? The 
extent of this iniquity further appears in that while one man 
is being brutally murdered by his fellow-man, it is estimated 
that four men are brutally murdering themselves. Can this 
be so and yet while the law of the land is justly hunting up 
the murderer in the one case and bringing him to merited 
punishment, there can be nothing dove with the murderers 
in the other case? As to its criminality, it is only a question 
of degree. God has, in addition to his dealings with the 
first case, said very formally, “ Thou shalt not kill.” Now, it 
would be a very poor understanding of the sixth command- 
ment to suppose that God would, in order to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the race, have prohibited man from killing any 
body else and yet would have allowed him to bring about the 
same prohibited result by murderously slaying himself at will. 
We are not here informed as to the degree of the crime of 
murder or even its penalty. God forbids it; that is all. Now, 
the suicide is a murderer beyond the first degree. To consti- 
tute murder in the first degree it must be done coolly, pre- 
meditatedly, with ‘“ malice aforethought.” The “ malice 
aforethought”’ determines beyond a doubt the purpose in the 
killing as distinguished from the accidental. Now, if the 
purpose could be proven without or where there was no “ mal- 
ice aforethought,”’ the deed W ould become greatly more diabol- 
ical. Now, just such a crime is the suicide’s. He coolly, pre- 
meditatively (often for days and even for years), and it may 
be reasonable to suppose, without “ malice aforethought,” 
murders his own life. It is hence the most unnatural of all 
erimes. It has in it two elemeuts, as conditions, which dis- 
tinguish it very adversely from an ordinary murder. It is 
said that “self-preservation 1s the first law of nature,’ and 
even the devil truthfully said, “ All that a man hath will be 
given tor his life” (Job um. 4), but here is a monster who 
would subvert and suppress all the God-given instincts of 
life, and would prevent Satan from telling even one truth. 
The ordinary murderer always commits his crime, or thinks 
he does, or would feign believe he does, in 8 lf-defense. 


Furthermore, while there is no excuse, there may be some 


palliation for an offense committed while a man wickedly 
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allows a raging passion to set aside reason and overthrow 
judgment and cause him to imbrue his hands in his fellow’s 
blood, but which is generally followed by the remorse that 
would give the world to recall the deed. But here is this 
bastard of nature who can quietly, dispassionately, for days 
and years, ponder the awful deed, resolve and re-resolve, and 
yet for lack of brute courage postpone and shrink therefrom 
until the man becomes a fiend and the deed is done. Was 


It ever known that a man killed himelf in a rage? If not, 


then for aggravated guilt the man who kills his fellow does 
not compare with this prodigy. As to the criminality of 


each particular case, of course that is the most difficult of all 
questions connected with it. It is metaphysical rather than 
otherwise, and depends on the laws of the workings of the 
mind and its relation to each particular act of the individual. 
Wrong or right, we do not believe with those who hold or 
teach the insanity of the suicide; that is, such a state of the 
mind as to render the individual wholly ignorant of what he 
is doing, and consequently irresponsible for the act. Such a 
view of the case has public opinion, and it has even crept 
surreptitiously into the pulpit, where it has expressed itself 
thus: “ No man would kill himself in his right mind.” Of 


course all depends upon what “right mind” means, but here 


it was used to exculpate men, all men, from the guilt of this 
odious crime. While we might accept the statement under 
very rigid limitations, still the popular acceptation of it be- 
comes contested ground, and it ought to be contested to the 
last inch. 

Are we thus lightly to treat and summarily to dispose ot 
the q 1estion which involves the prevailing sin of this age? 
Let it not be. But the moral of the act lies in the qu stion 
whether mau is an agent or a mere automaton. If God has 
at any time recognized him as acting under the latter 
hypothesis, then his unaccountability is assured. But that 
ever-present agency is recognized when we are to appear in 
judgment to *“ receive the things done in his body, ie cording 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad ”’ (2 Cor. Vv. 
10). Now the suicide is an agent, having done the deed “in 


his body,” and is guilty, judged even by a law of instinct. 
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Let us see. Now the instinct is decidedly and always self- 
preservative. Who ever heard of an animal guided by 
instinct alone destroying its own life, even under the most 
dreadful rabies? The hydrophobie dog seems impelled to 
destroy any thing, every thing, but never itself. What then 
differentiates the suicide from all other animals? Manifestly 
this: The suicide is endowed with reason, which, rising 
superior to instinct, captures it; and when the captive is 
bound hand and foot, so to speak (a thing hard to do, shown 
in that the suicide dallies from day to day), he can then 
perform his hellish work of self-destruction. Talk of the 
suicide being irrational; his very act proves the opposite! 
W hat instinct in an animal could see the connection between 
a little dry powder or a little hypodermic injection of lead 
and the extinction of life? The truth is, it takes in every 
ease a process of ratiocination, which is away above instinct, 
to thread the connection between cause and effect, and see in 
the use of means the desired result obtained. Of course 
this does not apply to accidental killing, for then even the 
instinct is forestalled, to say nothing of the absence of voli- 
tion. Moreover, all other animals are subject to the same 
contingency of life. It is not to be denied that some strange 
spell comes upon the suicide; that there is a morbid condition 
of mind, and even a desperate state of heart, for all these may 
be necessary to the commission of the most unnatural of all 
the unnatural acts of a man’s life from the cradle to the grave. 
W hat we do protest against is the judgment of irrationality 
without proof, and consequently unaccountability in the great- 
est of offenders, and the turpitude of whose crime will only 
be surpassed by him who rejects the Lord Jesus. Says one au- 
thority, “ The mental powers of those who are laboring under 
the disease of melancholy or that of derangement, are so much 
disordered as greatly to change, if not absolutely to anni- 
hilate the criminality” (of suicide), Well, if it does not 
“absolutely annihilate’’ (which is the thing to be proven; 
which has not been proven; which, perhaps, cannot be 
proven) the accountability, what great change can you make 
in the criminality? Is not murder, murder? Is not suicide, 
suicide? If it is done without volition (accidental) then 


indeed it is not murder; then indeed it is not suicide. The 
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same authority says, “In their diseased state, such of them 
(suicides) as have fallen under my observation have been 
incapable of being controlled by the force of argument.” 
This theory may not be very satisfactory to those who would 
believe in the irrationality and irresponsibility of every sui- 
cide, as it might prove too much, if we are to believe every 
one-insane who cannot be “controlled by the force of argu- 
ment.” The truth is, there is a sort of popular human sym- 
pathy going out after every criminal, and the innocent victim 
is scarcely buried out of sight before we forget the dead and 
begin to palliate the crime, and our weakness manifests itself 
in sentiment and sympathy, through which justice is often 
defrauded and crime, through the criminal, is, to say the least, 
fully justified. It is not necessary, indeed, for us to become 
Stoics, but it is necessary for us to know whither we are 
drifting and what we are extenuating in this age of fast 
multiplying suicides. 


Authority is at hand for saying that in spite of all the 
noble temperance work of the country, there was a five per 
cent. increase of drunkards fo the same population in the last 
decade over the preceding one, and a three per cent. 1necrease 
over the second preceding one! But as great as is this in- 
crease, considering the now well organized opposition » ue does 
not begin to keep pace with the increase of suicidism. Every 
reader of our metropolitan dailies can verify this for himself. 

We close this division ot the subject by a bare reference 
to the snicide’s chance for forgiveness in the next world It 
must be a minimum chance, if any at all. “ No murderer hath 
eternal life” (1 John mr. 15), and the suicide is a urderer, 
otherwise he is not a suicide. But passing that port, the 
suicide puts the least possible limit to his prospects, in that 
he closes his probation in the most instantaneous munnel 
possible with guilt, and thereby depriving himself of f/me in 
which to repent. If repentance was possible and sought 
after, there would be in many cases no time for it. But it is 
most likely neither; especially the latter, as with a young 
man near bere, who fought the doctors three hours, long 


as he lived, for trying to save him. gut God is just and 


good too, and what he does will be right. 


é 


As to the cause of its spread and increase, many reasons 
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might be given. The chief is popular opinion on the sub- 
ject. Unquestionably it fosters it. The world has not a 
hard thing to say about the diabolical act. On the other 
hand, it treats it with jest, and simile, and poetry. If it were 
not a decidedly serious question, it would be amusing to cull 
the popular estimate of it from daily clippings: “* Shaken off 
this mortal coil;” “ Gone by the opium route;” “ Weary of 
lite;”’ “Gone where the woodbine twineth;”’ “ Another at 
rest,”’ ete. Such ideas as thes 


enough to despise the opportunities ot 


but furnish an attraction to 


those who are bas 
life and give not a single thought to the fearful b yond, 
How different the result when we can see it thus: “ A most 
murder; “A fiendish assasain;”’ ‘* A hellish plot 
‘* A most damnable deed,” ete. Public opin- 


ion ought to be educated up to this point--must be before it 


brutal 


earried out;” 


is stopped. 

This is at hand from a publie journal of influence, under 
the fascinating caption, “Good Examples for Children:” 
‘While the av rage s hoo DOV may wonder why eocrates 


drank the hemlock, yet he cannot out admire the calmness, 


the lofty be aring ot the grand old hero as he exhorted his 
friends and the weeping executioner not to grieve for him. 

the highest order—a fat ing of death 
with composure that hardly has a parallel in history. He 
rtial hero, who is captured and 


Her is re signat on ol 


did not meet death as the m 


then executed in the presence of serried columns and glitter- 


ing spears There was no element of pomp, or power, or 


pageantry on that occasion. No, it was an element grander 


still—the victory of the mind over all the furious passions 
of the soul, and that calm contemplation of futurity which 
inspires the noblest elements of our nature.” Is it any 
wonder that suicides multiply when they are to become 
‘“‘heroes’”’ “of lotty be aring,” ete. f Yet this is the dish 


served out to the children of the country. The “ hero” con- 
ception of the erime comes from very shallow thought on 


the subject. He is looked on as one “ fated 
is not responsi vie and 


to a certain 


complication of ills, tor which he 
which he is not able to w ithstand ; wheu the truth is, ever 
; ; 


is driven to self-destruction 


a mun comes to a point when he 
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{a thing we do not believe. as it would destt vy agel al d 
accountahility), still he is the author of most, if not all, thos 
unfortunate conditions of life which make desperate 
mind and vitiated the heart. No man has a rig/t to bi 


his ills and nurse his calamities until he fAinks death | 





able, but should pray for grace to sustain him, and if he 
does not, “sin lies at the door’’ and the “hero” becomes a 
coward 

As to its remedies, make it unpopular, disg 
eal. Let it be the popular verdict that a man is a 
who will not bear his proportion of the ills of this 
these cause the “‘deep damnation of his taking of 
society shut her portals against e who would 
such a thing, and when gone, give him the 
ass.” Let his name be “cast out as evil” and be forgotter 
by the children of men. This may be strong but you 
‘hea t sig ithy.”” Nothing but the knife or the iust 
do. Furthermore, let the Church, yes the Church, spea 

j incertaln 
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might be given. The chief is popular opinion on the sub- 
ject. Unquestionably it fosters it. The world has not a 
hard thing to say about the diabolical act. On the other 
hand, it treats it with jest, and simile, and poetry. If it were 
not a decidedly serious question, it would be amusing to cull 
the popular estimate of it from daily clippings: “* Shaken off 
this mortal coil;” ‘“*Gone by the opium route;” “ Weary of 
lite;”’ “Gone where the woodbine twineth;’’ “ Another at 
rest,’ etc. Such ideas as these but furnish an attraction to 
those who are base enough to despise the opportunities of 
life and give not a single thought to the fearful beyond. 
How different the result when we can see it thus: “ A most 
brutal murder;” “A fiendish assasain;”’ “A hellish plot 
carried out;”’ **A most damnable deed,” ete. Public opin- 
ion ought to be educated up to this point-——must be before it 
is stopped. 

This is at hand from a public journal of influence, under 
the fascinating caption, * Good Examples for Children:” 
“While the average schoolboy may wonder why Socrates 
drank the hemlock, yet he cannot out admire the calmness, 
the lofty bearing ot the grand old hero as he exhorted his 
friends and the weeping executioner not to grieve for him. 
Here is resignation of the highest order—a facing of death 
with composure that hardly has a parallel in history. He 
did not meet death as the martial hero, who is captured and 


then executed in the presence of serried columns and glitter- 


ing spears. There was no element of pomp, or power, or 
pageantry on that occasion. No, it was an element grander 
still—the victory of the mind over all the furious passions 
of the soul, and that calm contemplation of futurity which 
inspires the noblest elements of our nature.” Is it any 
wonder that suicides multiply when they are to become 
“heroes” “of lofty bearing,” etc. ¢ Yet this is the dish 
served out to the children of the country. The ** hero” con- 
ception of the crime comes from very shallow thought on 
the subject. He is looked on as one “fated” to a certain 
complication of ills, for which he is not responsible and 


which he is not able to withstand; when the truth is, if ever 


a man comes to a point when he is driven to self-destruction 
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(a thing we do not believe, as it would destroy agency and 
accountability), still he is the author of most, if not all, those 
unfortunate conditions of life which make desperate the 
mind and vitiated the heart. No man has a right to brood over 
his ills and nurse his calamities until he ‘hinks death prefer- 
able, but should pray for grace to sustain him, and if he 
does not, “sin lies at the door’”’ and the “hero” becomes a 
coward. 


As to its remedies, make it unpopular, disgraceful, diabol- 


ical, Let it be the popular verdict that a man is a poltroon 
who will not bear his proportion ot the ills of this life, if 
these cause the “‘deep damnation of his taking off.” Let 
society shut her portals against one who would meditate 
such a thing, and when gone, give him the * burial of an 
ass.”” Let his name be “ cast out as evil” and be forgotten 
by the children of men. This may be strong but you cannot 
“heal it slightly.” Nothing but the knife or the caustic will 
do. Furthermore, let the Church, yes the Church, speak out 
on this subject in no uncertain sound. If she has it to deal 
with inside of her own gates, so much the more sad, and so 
much the greater reason for heroic treatment in the cas 
The Church must upset popular opinion and remold senti- 
ment on this subject. Her fulerum must be a coming judg- 
ment. If by the grace of God she cannot move the world 
with this support, it cannot be moved. Shakespeare got 


hold of the restraining power when he said— 


“Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life; 
But that the dread of something after death 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of?” 





Art. V.—SALVATION UNDER THE LAW. 


I am not a theologian in any sense of the term. I have 
heard a great many doctrinal sermons and have read some- 
what on these subjects, but I have neither heard nor read 
any thing that was very satisfactory on the theme at the 
head of this article. The discussions on the subject referred to 
that have come under my observation have been exceedingly 
superficial, or | have failed to fully apprehend the argument. 
Writers and preachers frequently use the expressions that 
Christ fulfilled the law; that he magnified and made it hon- 
orable; that he paid the penalty of a violated law. Now, 
what do they mean by all that? If Christ has paid the full 
penalty of a violated law for man’s benefit, he will be saved 
nolens volens. He has no further agency in the matter, and 
need give himself no turther concern about it. The admin- 
istrator of the law can demand no more than the full penalty 
for its violation. For example, if the law of the State says 
that the crime of robbery shall be punished by ten years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, and the condemned cul- 
prit serves out the whole time in that prison, he has paid 
the full penalty and nothing more can be demanded of him. 
So if Christ has paid the penalty of the moral law violated 
by man, is not his redemption complete and full? and can 
the administrator of the moral government demand any thing 
more? Again, the theologians say Christ magnified and 
made honorable the law. How did he do that? He obeyed 
it doubtless in every jot and tittle, but did that obedience 
answer for man’s obedience? Was Christ’s obedience re- 
ceived by the offended law-giver in lieu of man’s obedience ? 
and if so, what further claim has the law on men? In what 
attitude, then, towards the law is man left by the atonement 
of Christ? Law is an iron rule; it knows no equity, no for- 
giveness, no mercy. Its demand for personal obedience is 
continuous and perpetual. If Christ paid all the penalty 
that had accumulated against man up to the day of the cru- 


cifixion, how is the penalty that has accrued against the 
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human race since that time to be met? Every living intelli- 
gent creature on earth is violating the law every day more 
or less. - Who pays the penalty that is set against man every 
day of his life? I am answered in the preacher’s dogmatic 
way that the penalty is met by an interest in the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ. Well, how? Christ obeyed the law 
till he died and after his death—then what? The preacher 
says by repentance and faith in Jesus Christ the benefits of 
the atonement accrue to man. The argument then is just 
this: that Christ paid all the penalty of the broken law that 
had accrued up to the day of his death, and the penalty that 
accrues after that event is wiped out by the atonement. Is 
this sound? is it reason? is it Scriptural? Christ is dead and 
cannot obey for man any more, and yet the law never for a 
single momentsceases its demands. Is man’s continued vio- 
lation of the law pardoned to him by reason of Christ’s past 
obedience and meritorious death? Well, if this is true what 
is the meaning of the hackneyed expressions that Christ 
magnified the law and paid its penalty? According to the 
doctors, all the vast debt of disobedience that had accumu- 
lated against the human race from the date of Adam’s first 
sin down to the death of Christ was wiped out entirely by 
that tragic event. But how do they dispose of that other 
vast debt that mounts up like mountain upon mountain 
against the human race since the Saviour ascended up to 
heaven and left no other Saviour upon the earth? Who 
pays this debt? Man cannot do it. Christ is no longer on 
earth to obey for man. If Christ’s obedience while on earth 
is to be received in lieu of man’s obedience for all time, then 
that will explain. This view would make the death of Christ 
a continuous payment of the penalty incurred by man every 
day of his life and would operate to save all men. Other 
wise the Calvinist theory must prevail, that Christ obeyed 
and died for only the elect portion of the human race. How 
will our medium system theologians escape this dilemma ? 
Writers and preachers sometimes make themselves very 
obseure by the inaccurate use of legal and technical terms, 
and such inaccurate use arises from a simple want of a correct 


understanding of the meaning of the legal terms so used. | 
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have a theory about this matter which I do not now present, 
because not being a theologian it may not be theologically 
correct. 

Another conclusion follows from the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that Christ paid the full penalty of the law. That is, 
that every one who died contemporaneousl y with Christ was 
saved absolutely, be he Jew or Gentile, Christian or Pagan. 
Those who survived Christ continue to violate law, and they 
must look for salvation upon an entirely different theory. 
According to the doctors, this latter class must repent and 
believe. And thus the atonement of Christ is made to ope- 
rate differently upon persons living at different periods of 
time. Now this conclusion is absurd, yet it is logical and 
inevitable from the terms employed by preachers and 
writers to express their ideas. The question again recurs, 
How does salvation become possible to men under the law, 
all admitting that the law was never abrogated or even 
relaxed in the slightest particular? The answer that men 
are now under a dispensation of grace and not of law, does 
not meet the question. It is true that men are saved by 
grace and not by the works of the law, but it is equally true 
that the law is as inflexible in its demands now as it was 
before there was even the promise of a Saviour. Salvation 
by grace must be according to law and not contrary to it. 
The atonement made by Christ was not designed to destroy 
or even to modify the essential principles of the Father’s 
government, but to make salvation possible under the law. 
That would be a government unworthy of respect which 
would alter or abridge just and beneficent rules because they 
had been violated by the subjects of such government. The 
answer I want is to the question, How is salvation possible 
under and in conformity to the law? The old views of cer- 
tain writers that Christ paid the penalty, etc., etu., we have 
seen is illogical, unreasonable, and morally impossible, and 
therefore untrue. I inquire also if law as a general propo- 


sition ever admits of representative obedience when all its 


demands are absolutely personal, that is for personal obedi- 
ence? Now if the debt due to the law were a pecuniary 


obligation that could be discharged by a surety as well as by 
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the principal. But that is not the case in God’s government. 
He neither needs nor wants the gold and silver of the world, 
but the personal obedience of the creatures of his hands. Yet 
I have often heard preachers say that Christ became the 
surety of man and paid the debt due to the law by him. 
This is not only untrue but it is absurd. We must look for 
a solution of these questions, not to the dogma of Christ's 
obedience for men, but to other elements of the atonement. 
Christ obeyed for himself and not for another. If it were 
even true that Christ could obey for men while on earth, he 
cannot do so any longer. He is now in the heavens above; 
his atoning work is done, and he is no longer bearing the 
sins ot the people either on his hands or his heart His 


sacrifice was not a continning one. It ended on the cross. 


We hear a great deal in the pulpit about Christ having 
died to redeem them that were under the law. What is 
meant by this expression? Redemption means to purchase 
back. A convenient illustration is that a man makes a mort- 
gage on his land to secure the payment of his debt. A time 
is stated at which the debt matures and must be paid. If it 
is not paid then the land is forfeited to the creditor. But 
under a law of comparatively recent origin there is an equity 
of redemption allowed to the debtor. Before final fore- 
closure, if the debt and costs are paid, the land falls back to 
the mortgagor. This is buying back that which formerly 
belonged to him. There must be a forfeiture before there 
can be any redemption. We allow that man did forveit all 
right to the favor of his Creator by violating his law, but 
what does redemption by Christ amount to? In what atti- 
tude does it leave the race of mankind? According to the 
doctors, Christ has bought him back—from the Father, | 
suppose—and is he thereby saved? If one is, all would be, 
and we are Universalists at once. But the simple act of 
redemption does not save, you will say. Then what does 
redemption amount to? Does redemption take men from 
under the law? That cannot be true, because nothing short 
of utter annihilation will ever destroy the claims of the law 
upon men. If the penalty of the law is paid, and that was 
the price of redemption, then all are saved for whomsoever 
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Christ died. If Christ has paid the price of man’s redemp- 
tion, then all men belong to him as such redeemer, and do 
not belong to him in the sense of being their creator. If this 
last position be tenable, then Christ has such a claim upon 
men that he can offer them back to the Father on such terms 
as may be agreed upon. Is this sound theology? The 
Father will not admit subjects into his heavenly kingdom 
unfess they are pure in character and obedient in conduct. 
gut how can men obey in their present sinful condition ? 
Will not their acts of positive disobedience and their innu- 
merable shortcomings pile up mountain high against the day 
of death? And what good will Christ’s redemption do them ¢ 
See whither inexorable logic will carry the doctor by the 
inaccurate use of legal terms. 

Is the science of theology still in its infancy 4 Are the 
preachers and theological teachers just entering the vestibule 
of God’s great temple of revealed truth? How greatly it 
would aid men in discussing legal questions to have a little 
knowledge of the law itself. 

I submit the foregoing to elicit a little sensible discussion 


from those who have light and a good spirit withal. 


R. C. Ewe. 





























Arr. VIL—INDIFFERENCE TO LAW. 


[s THERE not reason to fear that the people of this country 
have become too indifferent to the requirements of law for 
the public good? and especially is ‘not this true of those 
whose duty it is to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
rigidly so, if need be, where life is at stake? These ques- 
tions have suggested themselves in view of the homicide at 
Knoxville. Tenn., Oct. 19, 1882, resulting in the death of 
three men. It appears that a feud had existed for some time 
between Gen. Joseph A. Mabry and Maj. Thomas O'Conner. 
They met on the fair grounds near Knoxville on the 18th 
during the progress of the fair, when the quarrel was renewed. 
It is reported that Mabry then threatened to kill O’Conner 
and that the latter replied, ‘This is no place for a difficulty 
and I am not armed.” The quarrel was then dropped, but 
on the morning of the 19th Mabry sent word to O'Conner 
that he intended to kill him on sight. “O’Conner having 
provided himself with a battery of double-barreled shot-guns 
(loaded with buck-shot), waited for his adversary who walked 
twice by his (O’Conner’s) place of business. On the return 
of Mabry, O’Couner leveled one of his shot-guns at him and 
brought him to the ground. ‘The crowd gathered when 
O’Conner, motioning them away, fired his second barrel. 
The noise of the firing attracted the junior Mabry, who 
arrived on the battie-field just as O’Conner’s assistants had 
handed him another shot-gun. Young Mabry fired at O’Con- 
ner, shooting him in the breast. At the same moment, as it 
were, O’Conner fired at young Mabry, and both men fell 
dead.” Thus within the brief period of two or three min- 
utes three men were killed on one of the most frequented 


less 


streets of Knoxville, while several others were more oO 


injured. The wonder is that more men were not killed or 
seriously maimed. The fact that a difficulty of a very bitter na- 
ture had existed between Mabry and O’Conner for sometime 
previous to this deplorable tragedy appears to have been well 
known in Knoxville, and yet no one invoked “the strong 
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arm of the law” to take hold of the belligerents and put a 
stop to the preparations that were being made for the fatal 
meeting. Why was it that no one stepped forward to save 
valuable lives when it might have been done? Was there no 
man in Knoxville who felt he owed a duty, if not to the 
parties to the feud, to the community of which he is a mem- 
ber, whose good name-and fame he would like to preserve 
by invoking the law to stay the impending tragedy? Were 
there no officers in Knoxville whose duty it was to arrest 
these men and put them under bonds to keep the peace? 
Somebody blundered in not performing a duty which the law 
presumes every good citizen stands ready to perform, and 
that blunder has cost two deserving families a fearful amount 
of sorrow, and added another chapter of horrors to the 
records of Knoxville, for this is only the closing scene in a 
feud which had previously cost three men their lives—one on 
Christmas of 1881 and two subsequently. But says the Nash- 
ville American, “It is very questionable under the cireum- 
stances whether a peace bond would have prevented the kill- 
ing. The peace bond is of doubtful efficacy as a peace meas- 
ure. It is a part and parcel of the legislation bequeathed to 
us trom the primitive social order of and beyond the days of 
Andrew Jackson... .. . Something more than the peace 
bond is needed, It is a radically reformed public sentiment 
holding in such abhorrence not only the deed of man- 
slaughter but the thought of it, that the offender cannot live 
under the withering weight of scorn which should make 
him a despised and shunned object in all the walks of life. 
It is morally at least, if not physically, to affix the brand of 
Cain upon every man who takes a human life. There would 
be fewer heroes of the bar-room and the street rencounter 
strutting the highways in the glory of having each ‘killed 
his man’ if his character was indexed with a letter ‘M’ 
seared into his brazen forehead, and public opinion ought to 
affix it more indelibly and more lasting than red-hot iron. 
When killing comes to be looked upon universally as infamy 
and not glory, then we shall have attained the grade of the 
world’s most advanced civilization. Penalties and peace 


bonds are not adequate to the emergency.” The American 
1 : * 
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gives forth no uncertain sound, and its suggestions for better 
security to life will be cordially endorsed by every law- 
abiding citizen of the State, but until the rather Utopian 
“radically reformed sentiment” for which that journal ear- 
nestly pleads is created, is a living reality, supplemented by 
such laws as our enlightened civilization may rightfully 
demand, which will be executed in their letter and spirit by 
the officers charged with that duty, we must deal with cases 
like that occurring at Knoxville according to our old time 
ideas and in the manner prescribed by the laws on our statute 
books. It is possible that that remedy (the peace bond) 
would not have prevented the tragedy, but then those whose 
duty it is to give force and effect to the laws would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they had performed that duty 
to the fullest extent. It would have been decidedly better 
that the benefit of the doubt had been given to the commu- 
nity—for the whole community suffers from this tragic end- 
ing of the feud—and that no effort had been spared to prevent 
the fatal meeting. It was well understood that a flagrant 
violation of the law was imminent, and those who were cog- 
nizant of the impending peril to the life of at least one man, 
should have resorted to every means provided by law to pre- 
vent it. The peace bond has been effective in very similar 
cases not only in Tennessee but in every State in the Union. 
«* The primitive social order” which gave it existence has 
not lost its power for good either here or elsewhere, as cur- 
rent history testifies. Men in the heat and excitement of 
passion kindled by real or fancied wrongs may be disposed 
to disregard the restraints of law, but not so the friends who 
become their bondsmen. They can and usually do take a 
calmer view of the situation and what right and duty require 
of the men for whom they become bondsmen, and whether 
the restraining influence they exercise, as well as the acqui- 
esvence of their principals, be prompted by ** a money consid- 
eration” or obedience to law, society is benefited. What are 
laws worth if they are not enforced, not with “ forcible feeble- 
ness” but with an inflexible sternness and certainty that will 
make even a poor law or one of “doubtful efficacy” potent 
in preserving the peace of communities and protecting the 
VOL. IV., No. 1.—5. 
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lives of individuals? It is the faithful execution of the law 
that gives to communities and individuals the protection 
which the law-making power seeks to throw around them. 
It will not be gainsayed that we need more stringent laws to 
restrain parties to such feuds as that ending so fatally at 
Knoxville, but until the Legislature gives us such laws we 
should put to the best possible use those that we now have. 
Nor will it be called in question that public opinion is at 
fault in regard to affrays of this character. They who 
engage in such bloody work, where both reason and law 
point out a better way, should be held in public esteem as 
without the pale of respect. “ One citizen did speak of hav- 
ing the parties placed under arrest,” says Southern Industries, 
“but a quiet and peaceable citizen rebuked him for this pro- 
posed interference by asking why he should ‘meddle in a 
matter in which he was not concerned.’” It did concern 
him; it concerned every man in Knoxville; it concerned 
every man in the State to prevent its repetition in other 
places. 

Scarcely, however, had the shock which the people of 
the State received from the Kuoxville vendetta subsided 
when they were startled by a tragedy of somewhat similar 
character at Somerville, Tenn., Nov. 20. It appears thut 
Mr. James W. Burton and Prof. W. H. Thorpe, president of 
the Somerville Female College, who were brothers-in-law, 
had a misunderstanding “ connected, it is said, with some 
family matters, during which Burton denounced Thorpe on 
the streets and announced his intention of killing him.” 
Thorpe armed himself with a double-barrelled shot-gun and 
hunted up Burton, and finding him in a saloon playing bil- 
liards, discharged both barrels of his gun at him without 
warning, killing him instantly. Burton is described as 
“generous, frank, manly, quick, daring, and dangerous. 
Even his best friends lived in a sort of half undefined dread 
of him, not knowing when he might misconstrue and take 
offense at a word or act. Prof. Thorpe is known as a quiet, 
kindhearted gentleman, but Burton’s threat he knew meant 
death.” This tragedy differs from that at Knoxville in this, 
that the parties to the latter were all killed and no court will 
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be called upon to determine whether either was guilty of 
murder in the estimation of the law, while in that at Somer- 
ville the one who did the killing lives to show whether his 
action was justifiable. In this case, as in that at Knoxville, 
the law was not invoked to prevent the taking of life. The 
same indifference to the requirements of the law was mani 
fested at the one as at the other place. No citizen of Somer- 
ville, no officer of the law seemed to care for the peace and 
good order of the community or the life of a citizen, and so 
the bloody work was consummated without obstruction. 
The man who appealed to the “shot-gun law” appears not 
to have stopped to consider whether he had exhausted all the 
remedies the law placed at his disposal before he would be 
justified, morally as well as legally, in taking life. His life 
had been threatened and instead of appealing to the law for 
the protection it vouchsafes to him, or waiting to be attacked 
and acting on the defensive, he hunted up his antagonist and 
shot him down without warning, just as he would a mad-dog. 
If this thing is to go on; if every man is to take the law in 
his own hands and execute it upon his enemy as passion or 
revenge or fear or some other sense may dictate, of what use 
is the written law, and of courts and juries? ‘ Govern- 
ment,” says a writer in the Nashville American, “ was insti- 
tuted for the protection of the people and to take the pun- 
ishment of offenders out of the hands of individuals. Laws 
were made for that purpose and let us have them enforcea. 
True, they are not what they ought to be; they are not per- 
fect; but it is believed that if they were faithfully applied 
three-fourths te nine-tenths of the murders and killings in 
the State would be prevented. Suppose, in the instance just 
referred to, Prof. Thorpe had applied for a peace warrant 
and had Mr. Burton arrested and required to give bond to 
keep the peace, the chances are that before the time fixed in 
the bond had expired the parties would have come to under- 
stand each other in reference to the matter they were quar- 
reling about, and the whole thing would have passed off 
quietly and there would have been no more of it, and this is 
the way it would be in most instances. O, but you say that 
would have been cowardly. It would? How can it be cow- 
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ardly to obey the laws? What do you make laws for? It is 
the highest type of courage to obey the law; the highest and 
best test of good citizenship.’ It is evident that our civiliza- 
tion needs reforming; that our laws need amending; that 
officers should be held to a stricter discharge of duty; and 
that public sentiment must be aroused to a keener apprecia- 
tion of what is due from citizens of the State to the maintain- 
ance of law and order, or the practice of which these affrays 
are a type will become a custom higher than the written law. 

It has been said, and said wisely: ‘* We lament the evils 
which afflict and degrade mankind. Our first impulse is to 
attack and destroy them. One would think that experience 


might couvinee us how impossible this is: yet we continue 





hurling stones at an invisible enemy and marveling that he 
is not demolished. Let us rather consider the deficiencies 
than the exceases, the crying needs rather than the evil deeds, 
and our reforms will at once assume a more practical and 
intelligent character.” 

We have on our statute books a law which forbids the car- 
rying of concealed weapons. This law was enacted because 
public sentiment demanded it. The practice of carrying pis- 
tols had grown into an enormous evil, even youths falling 
into the habit, and it had become so common to use them in 
attrays between the hot-headed, often resulting in wounding 
or killing, innocent persons frequently being the victims, 
that the better-disposed class of people demanded that the 
Legislature should do something to suppress the evil, and 
the present law was the result. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the law are stringent, so made to break up the 
reprehensible practice, it is treated as a nullity by a very 
large portion of the people of the State, who defiantly parade 
in public heavily armed. The result is we hear of street and 
cross-roads broils in which the pistol does its bloody work 
almost daily. Why it is the law is not more rigidly enforced 
is a puzzle few men can solve. There can be little doubt 
that it would bear good fruit if the penalties it provides for 
its violation were oftener and to the fullest extent inflicted in 
cases where men are found carrying such weapons. Certain 
it is the light punishment usually inflicted in such cases has 
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accomplished but little in the right direction. The reading 
public is shocked every few days with the sickening details 
of affrays in which the pistol or the knife is used with fear- 
ful, often fatal effect. Perhaps the penalties of the law are 
not sufficiently severe. If so, the Legislature should be 





appealed to again. There is growing up all over the coun- 
try, in every section, a disposition among men to take the 
law into their own hands and mete out not justice but 
vengeance for a real or fancied wrong. We were wont a 
tew years ago to attribute this lawless spirit to the demoral- 
izing influence of the fratricidal war from which we had 
then but recently emerged, but that excuse will not avail us 
now, for almost two deeades of peace ought to have effaced 
the brutalizing tendency of that strife. It is an unholy 
spirit, the growth of which is traceable to that “ civilization ’ 
which appeals to the pistol instead of reason to settle dis- 
putes, often of a trivial character, and is well calculated to 
excite the gravest fears. 

[t will avail but little that the pulpit and the press unite 
in a crusade against the barbarism that holds life at so low an 
estimate that it may be taken at will, if they are not sec- 
onded by the officers charged with the administration and 
execution of the laws. They hold the peace and good ordet 
of communities and immunity to the citizen in their hands 
to a greater extent than any other class of men. Laws ar 
scarcely worth the paper upon which they are written if 
those whose duty it is to see that they are faithfully executed 
fail in this particular. The leniency of a judge or jury, or 
both, when leniency is little better than a crime, is a license 
cf which law-defying and law-breaking men never fail to 
take advantage. There are times when firmness, even sever- 
ity in a judge is necessary, as there are times when leniency 
is a virtue, and those who do not appreciate this fact and act 
upon it seldom become a terror to men who conduct them- 
selves as though they held all law in utter contempt. Officers 
charged with the execution of the laws must be held to a 
faithful, fearless discharge of duty. It is no time to dally 
with the criminal classes, and the officer who falters where 
right and duty point the way is an unsafe custodian of the 
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community’s peace and the citizen’s safety. ‘* All the knowl- 
edge of mankind in science and philosophy and ethics and 
the art of government has as yet led us a very little way 
toward wisdom in dealing with criminals.” 

Do we not owe much of the lawlessness which is “ running 





riot” over the country to the law’s delay and the difficulty 
of convicting men charged with crime and evidently guilty ? 
It has come to be regarded as next to impossible to convict a 
man of murder who has money and influential friends. As- 
tute lawyers put in every sort of plea that is apt to influence 
the mind of the average juror, who is only too ready to give 
a criminal the benefit of any doubt, even an improbable one, 
that may be snggested; while the law is “twisted and 
turned” until the honest, upright judge often finds himself 
somewhat in the predicament Judge Story once found him- 
self. He often related an anecdote to show the extreme difli- 
culty of framing a statute so as to avoid all ambiguity in its 
language. He was once employed by Congress to draft an 
important law of some kind, and spent six months in try- 
ing to perfect its phraseology, so that its sense would be 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt, leaving not the smallest 
loop-hole through which a lawyer could distort its mean- 
ing and intent; yet after having heard the arguments of two 
able lawyers on opposite sides of a suit brought under this 
law within a year after its enactment, that came before him 
as a Judge of the United States Supreme Court, and the 
authorities each cited to sustain his interpretation of the law, 
he was utterly at a loss to decide the meaning of the statute! 
So with the judge of to-day: he is no doubt often puzzled 
after hearing the arguments of some of our best lawyers as 
to the meaning and intent of the law under which a criminal 
is being tried. Let the reader call to mind the homicides 
that have been committed within his acquaintance during 
the past five years, and how many of the red-handed mur- 
derers have been punished? He will find the number exceed- 
ingly small. And this is the history of those guilty of other 
infamous crimes, as the records of the courts will show. 
There must be something radically wrong in the administra- 
tion and execution of the laws when men guilty of crime 
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can thus go “unwhipt of justice.” Either there is a failure 
to discharge duty somewhere or our criminal laws and crim- 
inal practice need amendment. It was the intent of the law 
to punish criminals, and when it fails to do so it virtuaily 
licenses crime. Evidence of this may be seen in every section 
of the country. So uncertain has the law become in this 
respect that we find mobs assuming the right to administer 
the law and inflict punishment. It does not require a Solo- 
mon or even “a Philadelphia lawyer” to tell where we will 
land if men are permitted to take the law into their own 
hands to be executed as passion or whim may dictate. 

The spirit of disrespect for law finds encouragement in 
the conflicting decisions of courts in different States, and 
often in the same State, under laws enacted with a view to 
accomplish the same end. Take, for instance, our “Sunday 
laws.’’ These laws prohibit the prosecution of labor or busi- 
ness on Sunday, except works of necessity, charity, and 
merey. A confectioner in Boston was recently fined ten dol- 
lars for sending ice-cream to his customers on Sunday that 
they might have it for dinner. The court which inflicted 
the fine held that ice-cream is not one of the necessaries of 
life in such a sense as to warrant sending it out on Sunday. 
But in New York, we are told, “the Sunday delivery of ice 
cream for dinner is as common as that of milk for breakfast.” 
A number of barbers were arrested and fined in Philadelphia 
in October, 1882, for shaving customers on Sunday, Judge 
Thayer deciding that the law of 1794, inflicting a penalty for 
engaging in worldly employment on Sunday, under which 
they were indicted, is valid. Yet in other cities in Pennsyl- 
vania this species of labor is performed with perfect impu- 
nity. In both these States (Massachusetts and Pennsylvania) 
railroads and steamboats make regular and perhaps excur- 
sion trips on Sunday—for Sunday excursions by railroad and 





steamboat have grown quite common of late—and nothing 
is done to stop this “ worldly employment on Suday.” Toa 
very large number of citizens in every State “it has seemed 
obvious that a railroad train, to say nothing of an excursion 
steamboat, is neither necessary, charitable, nur merciful; and 
some have lemanded the immediate suppression of these 
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conveyances as gross violations of the law.’ Some con- 
scientious citizens of New Haven, Conn., had the managers 
of a Sunday excursion by railroad arrested a few weeks ago 
for a violation of the Sunday law of that State. When the 
case came up before Judge Studley he discharged the pris- 
oners on the ground that “some things may be necessary 
and merciful in a crowded city which would be neither in a 
farming district.” Under this decision Sunday excursion 
trains may run at will in Connecticut, and yet if a poor fel- 
low should be caugbt at any worldly labor in that State he 
would likely be fined, as were the ice-cream man in Boston 
and the barbers in Philadelphia. The manager and agent 
of a troup of *“* Sacred Concert Singers ” were fined in New 
Haven on Nov. 20 for giving a concert of sacred music at 
the Opera House in that city on Sunday evening, which was 
held to be a violation of the statute of 1784, which provides 
that every person who shall be present at any concert of 
music, dancing, or other public diversion on Sunday, or the 
evening thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
A sacred concert on Sunday evening is a very bad thing in 
Connecticut, but a Sunday excursion by railroad train is 
marvellously proper. There is a good deal of the straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel in these Connecticut decis- 
ions. <A broad and novel view of running regular trains by 
wu railroad company on Sunday has been taken by the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky. The case was no petty controversy 
between individuals, but a prosecution on behalf of the State 
against the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
covering its general business of running Sunday trains. The 
State authorities frankly avowed that the trains carried mails 
as well as passengers, baggage, and freight. But the com- 
pany does not appear to have invoked Federal authority at 
all; at least the opinion discusses only the broad question 
whether the State Sunday law is applicable to railroads. The 
court said that “work of necessity” in these laws does not 
mean absolute physical necessity. The law regards that as 
necessary which the common sense of the country in its 
ordinary mode of doing business regards as necessary. The 


necessity may grow out of the general course of business, or 
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be an exigency of a particular vocation. And it sustained 


the lawfulness of running reasonable Sunday trains on the 





general ground that modern usages of travel and transporta- 
tion have made them necessary. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company recently changed the gauge of its track 
through a portion or all of one of the counties in Kentucky 
on Sunday. It could not be contended that this was a work 
of necessity, for it could have been done on any other day of 
the week as well, and so the company was indicted for violat- 
ing the Sunday law of that State, but the court before which 
the case was tried decided that this was not a violation of the 
law. With as much propriety a farmer might have cut his 
wheat or pulled and hauled in his corn on Sunday, or a ear- 
penter put the finishing touches on a house on that day, but 
if either had done such work he would have been fined and 
probably imprisoned for desecrating the Sabbath. These 
decisions show that laws are so construed in cases where the 
reflex influence of wealth is felt even upon the bench, indi- 
rectly it may be in every case, that encouragement is given 
to men to become a law unto themselves, and to enforce not 
what is legal and just, but what they regard or affect to 
regard as right, not for others but for themselves. 

An evidence that conflicting decisions beget disrespect for 
courts if not indifference to law is found in a recent case in 
Utah. On October 30 Judge Hunter decided at Salt Lake on 
the petition of Douglass and Pratt for a mandamus to compel 
’ the sheriff of Salt Lake and the territorial auditor to sur- 
render their books and offices to the petitioners, who were 
appointed by the Governor of the Territory to their respec- 
tive positions. “The Judge denies the writ on trivial 
grounds,” so a dispatch states, “and his decision has caused 
many uncomplimentary remarks and great disgust among 
the Gentiles, who think so plain a law should have been 
enforced without delay or quibble.’”’” At Ogden on the same 
day,in a similar case, Judge Emerson decided in favor of 
the Governor’s appointees. Congress has enacted a plain 
law for the purpose of taking civil government out of the 
hands of the polygamous Mormons in Utah, who have made 
a mockery of law, of religion, of morality, of justice, but a 
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judge in one district decides against the authority of the 
Governor to appoint civil officers. The people who hoped 
for honest, moral government in the Territory are again frus- 
trated in their efforts looking to that end, while the law- 


defying Mormons are greatly encouraged in their resistance 





to the mandate of Congress. Immediately following this 
decision comes a report that the higher authorities of the 
Mormon Church have notified the bishops and priests that 
those who have but one wife or no wife at all must become 
polygamists or resign. It is thus that the foul blot that Mor- 
mouism is upon our civilization draws sustenance from the 
very law that was intended to strangle it. 

An evidence of growing indifference if not disregard for 
law is found in the fact that an officer who conscientiously 
discharges the duties imposed upon him by law is rarely 
reélected. The most unpopular man in any community is 
the officer who shows no mawkish leniency to criminals. It 
is not the criminal classes alone who are arrayed against 
such officers, but the better portion of community exhibit an 
indifference for them that is wholly at variance with what is 
rightfully expected of law-abiding citizens. The judicial 
ofticer who becomes unpopular because of honest and faithful 
administration of the law has a claim upon good citizens for 
moral support which is rarely accorded him as fully as it 
should be. In such cases good men should combine to 
uphold the hands of the officer who is faithful to his trust 
and to continue him in office. This is so rarely done that 
the wonder is our administrative and executive officers are 
not more inefficient or more reckless in the discharge of their 
duty than they are. It is this indifference in the better por- 
tion of community that deters men from seeking elective 
offices for discharging the duties of which they possess emi- 
nent qualifications. 

“What is every body’s business is nobody’s business,” says 
the old proverb, and truly, for the citizen who conducts him- 
self in an orderly manner and gives peace-oflicers and police- 
men no trouble, nor interferes with the rights or property of 
others, has grown indifferent as to the manner in which the 
laws are executed and the instruments chosen to execute 
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them, and leaves that work to those who have a more per- 
sonal interest in the matter. “If we would have an effective 
change for the better,” said the Rev. Dr. T. A. Hoyt recently 
in a sermon in Nashville, “there would have to be a concur- 
ring of good men to roll back the tide of evils. It would 
avail us nothing to bemoan this state of affairs. It was our 
part to resist them. We should unite together and present 
a solid front against the rising tide of corruption. There 
should be measures taken to form some union of good men 
against these evils. They should attempt tv create a senti- 
ment among the better class that would ostracise the law- 
breakers. . . . . Good men should go further. They should 
endeavor to get possession of public affairs.” These sugges- 
tions contain the key-note of the crusade that should be 
waged for the restoration of law and order. It means im- 
plicit obedience to law, and the laws administered by good 
and true men; not in a hot and cold manner, not as caprice 
may suggest, not in abject subserviency to any element of 
society, but in the letter and spirit of their enactment. Make 
crime odious by punishing criminals as the law provides, not 
in a spirit of vengeance, but with a view to make such pun- 
ishment effective in the prevention of crime. Strike terror 
to the hearts of law-breakers by the certainty, by the swift- 
ness of the punishment that will follow their brutal, demor- 
alizing, corrupting acts. When men come to know that the 
laws for the punishment of crime will be executed without 
favor and without delay; when they learn that money cannot 
directly or indirectly purchase exemption from punishment 
for crime; when they realize that this punishment will not 
only be swift but that it will render them odious in the com- 
munity, we will hear less of the lawlessness that now makes 
us blush for the good name of our State. 

A noted illustraticn of the fact that an officer who enforces 
a law which happens to meet with strong opposition border- 
ing on defiance from a considerable portion of the commu- 
nity renders himself unpopular, occurred in the November 
election. In Kansas Gov. St. John was defeated for reélec- 
tion solely because he upheld and enforced the prohibitory 
liquor law adopted by the people of that State. He had 
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administered the affairs of the State judiciously, was popu- 
lar with his party, and was regarded as their strongest man, 
yet enough of his political friends voted for his opponent to 
elect him as a punishment of the Governor for uphold- 
ing and enforcing the prohibitory law. There is no other 
reason for his defeat, for his party elected every other 
man on the State ticket. Grant that his heart was in the 
success of the law, for he is a strong temperance man, did 
he do more than his oath required him to do? The prohib- 
itory law had been submitted to a popular vote and adopted 
by a majority of several thousand, and it cannot in fairness 
be said that Gov. St. John did more to give the law effect as 
the expressed will of the people than his oath of office 
required of him, but the zeal he displayed in its execution 
offended over twenty thousand of his political friends, who 
voted against him solely for that reason. In this case the 
opponents of the law do not appear to have made a fight 
against the measure itself, either for its repeal or modifica- 
tion, but in their rage struck down the officer whose duty it 
was to enforce the law, which has thus far been sustained by 
the courts of the State, because he faithfully discharged that 
duty. 

Another and perhaps stronger evidence of a growing dis- 
regard for law is found in the distrust with which the trial 
by jury has come to be regarded. This want of confidence 
begets a spirit inimical to law and order, which often breaks 
out in mobs seeking to rectify what is regarded as unjust 
verdicts, resulting in murder by hanging or shooting, or the 
whipping or applying tar and feathers to the culprit, or some 
other infliction equally ignominious. Indeed mobs frequently 
do not wait for the forms of law to be gone through, but 
take the matter in hand and administer punishment accord- 
ing to the code of Judge Lynch. Objection to the trial by 
jury is not confined to criminal cases, but applies to civil as 
well, until the question may be seriously asked, Has not the 
the system outlived its usefulness? Three or four years ago 
Judge Miller of the United States Supreme Court, discussed 
the question of the trial by jury before the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association. ‘It requires all the veneration which age 
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inspires for this mode (the trial by jury) of dispensing jus- 


tice,” said the venerable Judge, “and all that eminent men 
have said of its value in practice, to prevent our natural 
reason from revolting against the system, and especially some 
of its incidents. If a cultivated Oriental were told for the 
first time that a nation which claims to be in advance of 
all others in its love of justice and its methods of enforcing 
it, required as one of its fundamental principles of jurispru- 
dence that every controversy between individuals, and every 
charge of crime against an offender, should be submitted to 
twelve men without learning in the law, often without any 
learning, and that neither party to the contest could prevail 
until all the twelve men were of one opinion in his favor, he 
would certainly be amazed at the proposition. Nor have the 
European nations differed much with him in their estimate 
of trial by jury. It has been well understood and received 
the careful consideration of Continental jurists for a great 
many years, without being adopted by any of them in the 
form that we have it from England. Many attempts have 
been made to introduce it in some modified shape, but I 
think it safe to say that it had not in its essential Anglo- 
Saxon feature met the approval of any people except those 
of that race. In the days when kings exercised arbitrary 
power, the jury was among the sturdy, liberty-loving Eng- 
lishmen a valuable barrier against oppression by the crown. 
But in this country, where the people are sovereign, the 
jury is but too often the mere reflection of popular impulse, 
and the safety of an innocent man is more frequently found 
to depend on the firmness of the judge than the imparti-lity 
of the jury. Still, it is probably wise that no man shall be 
convicted of an infamous crime until twelve fair-minded men 
are convinced of his guilt. I am also forced to admit, how- 
ever, that even in civil cases my experience as a judge has 
been much more favorable to jury trials than it wa3 as a 
practitioner. And I am bound to say that an intelligent and 
unprejudiced jury, when such can be obtained, who are in- 
structed in the law with such clearness, precision, and brev- 
ity as will present their duty in bold relief, are rarely mis- 
taken in regard to facts which they ‘are called upon to find.’ 
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This is a pretty severe arraignment of the jury system, 
and yet it cannot de said that it is unjust. Those who have 
had anything to do with juries know that they are controlled 
in making up their verdicts to a large extent by the most 
whimsical ideas of right and justice; that their likes and 
dislikes are more important factors in arriving at a verdict 
than the most positive evidence coupled with the plainest 
law; that a little prejudice for or against a man will more 
frequently sway the mind of a juror than the testimony of 
a number of witnesses who cannot be impeached; and that 
there is always a disposition manifesting itself in the average 
juror to “ bleed” somebody who is able to stand the deple- 
tion. ‘This is demonstrated more clearly perhaps in cases 
where suits are instituted against railroad companies for 
damages for killing persons, more particularly employes, 
than in any other class of cases. The only point upon which 
jurors seem to disagree in such cases is the amount of dam- 
ages that shall be assessed against railroad companies. Their 
verdicts seem to be based very often upon the idea that rail- 
road companies bave no rights which should be respected. 
They do not consider the fact that railroading is a very haz- 
ardous business; that the employe is fully cognizant of this 
before he enters upon such vocation, and that in perhaps a 
majority of the cases of killing or maiming employes the 
fault is more their’s than of the agents of the companies. 
The hazards of traveling by rail are unquestionably great, 
and human foresight cannot prevent many of the accidents 
which oceur, a fact that is well known to the traveling com- 
munity, yet juries are not stint in awarding damages in such 
cases. It is freely admitted that railroad companies should 
be held to the strictest account for the careful and proper 
running of their trains and to guard against accidents by 
every possible precaution, and where accidents occur from 
the neglect of any rightful and proper precaution, the com- 
panies should be made to suffer heavily in damages, the only 
way to reach the sensibility of a soulless corporation. The 
law and the testimony do not weigh much with the average 
juror. He makes up his verdict after a manner which ren- 
ders the decision of a cise somewhat like a game of chance, 
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since he is as likely to go the one way as the other. The 
trial by jury under such circumstances is simply a farce. 
Old lawyers will tell you that such was not the case half a 
century ago; that then the inteliigence and worth of the 
country filled the jury-box, and that the verdict of such a 
jury meant all the phrase “ the great right of trial by jury” 
conveys. 

From the day Magna Charta was wrung from King John 
at Runnymede by the Barons of England, the trial by jury 
bas been regarded as the great bulwark of the people’s lib- 
erty, aud there can be no question that properly conducted 
it is everything that is claimed for it. But the jury system 
has fallen into disrepute of late years, and Judge Miller gives 
voice to the sentiment of a large portion of the intelligent 
men of the-country in regard to this matter. To what do 
we owe this change in the estimate of the trial by jury? Is 
it not due to the fact that juries are generally made up of 
the poorest, most ill-assorted material that could well be 
found—men who, for the most part, possess scarcely a single 





quality to recommend them for the important and respon- 
sible position of sitting in judgment upon their fellow-men 
in cases involving life or death? Our most solid, intelligent 
citizens, those who would make the best jurors, have no 
fancy for serving on juries, and certainly there is nothing 
inviting in the position in the way of honor or emolument. 
The men who are competent to make good jurors are not 
the kind of men who care to neglect their business to settle 
other people’s disputes or try men for murder or felony, but 
they will not refuse to give this service if necesssary to the 
public good. The judge must be “learned in the law,” and 
so must the lawyers to whom the men seeking redress of 
grievances or assertion of rights entrust their cases, but the 
jury may be composed of numskulls, who are about as well 
qualified to decide cases upon principles of equity and justice 
as they are to make laws to govern a State, and it is quite 
certain they never would be chosen for that position. The 
law contemplated the selection of twelve men thoroughly 
competent tu si.t the testimony and apply the law as ex- 
pounded by the judge to the case in hand, and not men con- 
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trolled more by a freak of fancy than an intelligent desire to 
do equal and exact justice between men as well as to those 
accused of crime. In the institution of the trial by jury in 
England jurors were made responsible with their whole 
estutes, real and personal, for false verdicts, so strictly were 


Pe 


the rights of parties litigant guarded by those who gave us 
the system. Were such a law in force here to-day there 
would be less foundation, if any, for the complaints we now 
hear in regard to the verdicts of juries, for then only intelli- 
gent, responsible men would be selected as jurors. 

Now for a few instances in support of Judge Miller’s asser- 
tion that the verdict of “the jury is but too often the mere 
reflection of popular impulse.” Nearly twenty-five years ago 

murder was committed in Nashville, which was the result 
of a warm political discussion. It was felt by the friends of 
the murdered man that owing to the high state of” political 
excitemnte pervading the community, a jury could not be 
got to convict the murderer, as the panel from which the 
jury must be selected would be composed mainly, if not 
wholly, of his political friends: and yet they were confident 
that if the parties to the tragedy had been reversed there 
would have been no difficulty on that score. The trial 
resulted in an acquittal. It was, in the estimation of the 
murdered mzén’s friends, as simply a travesty of justice. 

Another instance in support of Judge Miller’s theory was 
stated by the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 


Maine four or five years ago. They stated “from personal 


experience of the operations” of what is known as the 


Maine liquor law, that * very frequently jurors, overcome by 
their prejudices, failed to agree upon verdicts” in suits 
brought for violations of that law, but finally “ public opinion 
reformed all perverse jurors,” and now the law is success- 
fully enforced throughout the State. The law was unpopular 
at first, and juries were controlled by the prejudices common 
to the people; it is popular now and the verdicts flow with 
that current. 

Another instance in support of Judge Miller is to be found 
in the frequent changes of venue in criminal cases from one 
county to another for trial for the reason that defendants 
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and-their lawyers have come to the conclusion that a fair and 
impartial trial cannot be had in the counties where the pro- 
ceedings were instituted, because of the prejudice existing 
among the people of those counties, which prejudices are 
sure to crop out in the verdicts of juries. Such instances as 
these, however, show what the law and order sentiment of a 
commuhity can do when it makes itself felt; and it is this 
sentiment, and not the fear that justice cannot be had, that 
often prompts the seeking of a change of venue. 

Of late years there has been a wonderful cropping out of 
mob law in various parts of the country, and this spirit, so 
destructive to the peace and good order of society, is attribut- 
able in a great measure to the leniency of juries toward 
criminals. A case occurred in Nebraska a few years ago. 
It appears that Henry Jackson, Henry Martin, and Wm. 8. 
Givens murdered Charles Slocum and outraged his wife. 
They were tried at Nebraska City and the jury found them 
guilty of murder in the second degree for killing Slocum. 
The evidence seemed to warrant a conviction for murder in 
the first degree, and the judge so stated in passing sentence 
of imprisonment for life in the penitentiary upon the pris- 
oners.* At about two o’clock in the morning of the next 
day a crowd assembled at the jail, broke in the door, over- 
powered the jailer, and took Martin and Jackson out and 
hung them. The law was allowed to take its course with 
these criminalswntil the verdict of a jury outraged the sense 
of justice of the commuity, when a mob stepped in and did 
what the judgment of that community was that the law 
should have done. Another and more recent incident shows 
the disrespect in which the leniency of juries is held by an 
interested community. Several months ago the house of a 
Mr. Gibbons, near Ashland, Ky., was broken open at night 
and a daughter of Mr. Gibbons and a young lady spending 
the night with her (the other members of the family with 
the exception of a son being absent) were outraged and then 
brained with an axe, and young Gibbons was also killed with 
the same instrument, and the house set on fire after the 
clothing of the lifeless bodies and all parts of the building 
had been saturated with coal oil. Three men named Neal, 
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Craft, and Ellis were suspected of the crime and arrested. 
At or before the trial Ellis confessed and was sentenced to 
the penitentiary for life, but was subequently taken from the 
authorities by a mob and hanged. Neal and Craft were 
sentenced to be hung but got a new trial. The prisoners 
were taken to Lexington for safe keeping. Their trial was 
to take place at Cattlesburg the last of October and they 
were taken there under a strong military guard. Applica- 
tion was made in their behalf for a change of venue and 
granted. Meantime «a mob estimated at five hundred strong 
had gathered to rescue and hang the prisoners. Being foiled, 
the mob seized a train and hurried to Ashland to intercept 
the prisoners who were being taken by steamer to Maysville. 
At Ashland a bloody fight occurred between the mob and 
the military, which resulted in the killing of a considerable 
number of men, women, and children, and the wounding of 
many others, who were innocent spectators, while very few 
of the mob were injured. Ellis was hanged by a mob because 
public sentiment was outraged in the verdict of the jury, 
while the same men fearing that Neal and Craft would escape 
merited punishment, or possibly exasperated at the law’s 
delay, made a desperate effort to rescue and hang, them, 
resulting in the death of many innocent parties. Reporting 
the lynching of a negro near Bastrop, La., on Dec. 8, for 
attempting to murder a white man, a telegram says, ‘ Indul- 
gent juries have determined the people to punish such out- 
rageous crimes.” Thus the leniency of juries is made the 
excuse for mob law. This spirit is manifesting itself all over 
the country, and in many instances the avengers of injured 
innocence, especially where a woman has been the subject of 
a nameless crime, do not wait for the form of a trial to be 
gone through. There is no certainty now that a criminal 
will be promptly punished as the law prescribes, owing in a 
great degree to the strange freaks of juries; and to this 
uncertainty must be ascribed the aggravated growth of mob 
law throughout the country. 

A juror should be sufficiently intelligent and honest to lay 
aside personal preference and prejudice in cases that come 
before him, as the judge upon the bench must do, and decide 
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according to the law and the testimony. The country does 
not lack such men; they are to be found in every commu- 
nity, and it is the fault of somebody that juries are not com- 
posed of this class of men. Public opinion could do much 
in reforming the evil. of the jury system, and that reform 
must be brought about speedily or it will be superseded by 
some other system. The country bas had a surfeit of the 
leniency which characterizes the average juror. Let the 
jury system be made what it was in its inception or aban- 
doned as having outlived its usefulness. 
Jno. MrtteR McKexz. 











Arr. VII.—COMPLEXION IN THE HUMAN FAMILY. 


Tue skin consists of three layers—the outer or cuticle, the 
inner or vera cutis, and the intermediate, the rete mucosum. 
Some physiologists regard the rete mucosum as a part of the 
enticle, and consequently divide the skin into two layers only. 
The rete mucosum, or inner portion of the cuticle, is the seat 
of color. So, then, color is only half-skin deep. If, there- 
fore, the outer-half of the skin be removed from the fairest 
Caucasian and from the blackest Aithiopian, they would pre- 
sent the same appearance, so far as color is concerned. But 
give nature a few days to repair the loss, the Caucasian will 
come out white and the Athiopian black. This shows that 
there is an invisible force within, which, from nature or from 
source of habit, so to speak, will produce uniformity of result. 
As a rule, children inherit the color of their parents, espe- 
cially if it has obtained that permanency which, for want of 
a more precise term, may be called organic. Albinos, how- 
ever, form an exception to the rule. In these, there is found 
to be an absence of coloring matter in the rete mucosum, 
which in normal conditions, as above intimated, give com- 
plexional hue. 

How long have the present complexions been in existence ? 
Theodectes, as quoted by Strabo, who flourished about four 
hundred years before Christ, says that the Aithiopians are 
black ani woolly-haired by reason of théir vicinity to the sun. 
Herodotus, who lived a half or three-fourth of a century be- 
fore Theodectes, states that the Aithiopians of Africa are 
woolly-haired and black; those of Asia are straight-haired 
and black. The testimony of Homer as to their color is the 
same. “To wash the Aithiopian white” was a proverbial 
expression among the Greeks, applied to a hopeless attempt. 
Among the. Hebrews, we find a similar expression in Jere- 
miah: “Can the Aithiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” The monumental history of Egypt affords many 
sculptured and painted portraits which throw light upon the 
subject. The four races of men as known to the Egyptians 
have been depicted in the scene from the tomb of Seti 
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Menephtha I. of the nineteenth dynasty, probably about 
1500 B.C. They are the red, the yellow, the white, and the 
black. The Negro can be traced back on the monuments to 
the eleventh dynasty. Not only the color, but the intumes- 
cent lip, identifies the subjects as Negroes. Other instances 
could be cited proving that the black man existed in remote 
antiquity. 

The exact time of the Egyptian dynasties is a matter about 
which archeologists differ widely. If they were successive, 
the generally-received chronology is much too short; if some 
of them were contemporaneous, which is, no doubt, the cor- 
rect view, then it may be proximately correct. At any rate, 
we will not offend the short-chronology theorists by saying 
that the eleventh dynasty was about 1500 B.C. It may then 
be stated with certainty that the black man existed fifteen 
hundred years before Christ. So far as we know, there is no 
history bearing on this point before that time. 

We assume*that Adam was not only the first man in refer- 
ence to his federal headship to the human family, but abso- 
lutely the first human being. This assumption is based 
upon the generally-received opinion on these points, while at 
the same time we are aware that the interpretation of a pas- 
sage or book may be greatly at variance with the real tacts 
conceived, and intended to be expressed, by the author. As 
we are in the way of digression, we will go further, and state 
that the condition of salvation does not depend upon an 
adherence to generally received views in reference to all col- 
lateral questions*arising from Biblical interpretation. Lati- 
tude and indulgence are rightly conceded in such matters by 
intelligent thinkers. 

What was Adam’s color? About this scholars differ. 
Hebraists tells us that the idea of redness or ruddiness is con- 
tained in the word Adam. Eusebius represented him as red ; 
Prickard believed him to be black; Dr. Bachman regarded 
his color to be “intermediate, between black and white;”’ 
Dr. Winchell supposes him to be strongly colored, but not 
black. None of these high authorities, it will be seen, think 
that Adam was white. To take a kind of average of opin- 
ions, we may say that he was brown. If we are even approx- 
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imately correct in this, we will not be far from the truth in 
saying that Noah was of the same color. Postulating the 





absence of foreign intermixture, and considering the compar- 
ative proximity of the garden of Eden to the supposed habitat 
of Noah at the time of the Flood, where the natural forces 
operating to modify complexion are uniform, we will be free 
from very adverse criticism by attributing to Noah the color 
of those people who inhabit that portion of Asia at this 
time (which is brown) lighter or darker. 

If we assume that as many Adams were originally created 
as are represented by the cardinal or unmixed colors now 
existing, we will not meet with the favor of our scientific 
friends, as not complying with their rules of investigation ; 
and, on the other hand, we may meet with the displeasure of 
religionists in assuming that which is not plainly taught, if 
even darkly intimated, in the Bible. So, then, all parties, it 
would seem, agree as to the unity of the human family, while 
they may not agree as to the time required and the causes 
necessary to account for the present differences. The diffi- 
culty could be readily obviated by supposing that one of 
Noah’s sons was white, one red, and one black. But this 





would neither be scientific, historical, Biblical, or natural. : 
It is true that such could have happened by a sort of lusus 

nature, but presumptions should not be based upon bare possi- 

bilities, except in extreme cases. 

Excluding, then, special divine agency and the probability 
of mere freaks of nature, we are to consider the normal con- 
ditions and causes by the operations’ of which the present 
divergencies may be explained. Prominent among these are 
climate, food, locality, and intermixture. 

As a rule, domesticated animals present every shade and 
variety of color; and that species or family which are pre- 
vented from foreign intermixture preserve their color more 
uniform than others. The turkey, in its wild and in its do- 
mesticated state, affords a good example. The erow is always 
black. Red birds and blue birds preserve the color indicated 
by their names. There is more uniformity in the color of 
wolves than in dogs. Other examples will readily suggest 
themselves. Whatever other cause or causes may contribute 
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to this difference, it will be safe to say that, alvantage being 
taken of some normal freak of birth, propagation directed 
by man will account, in great part, for the variety in domes- 


ticated animals and birds. On the other hand, sameness of 
external conditions and isolation are favorable to permanency 
of color, and, in all probability, they tend to deepen that 
already existing. 

It is a matter of every-day observation that the quantity, 
if not the quality, of food modifies the color. Poorly fed 
white people are generally of a sallow or yellow complexion. 
Furthermore, persons of in-door occupation, other things be- 
ing equal, are fairer than those who are subject to the influ- 
ence of the sun’s heat and inclemencies of the weather. There 
is said to be a marked difference between the color of the 
crowned heads and their court, in Europe, and that of their 
subjects. . 

Some claim that education has an influence in modifying 
color. While this may not be very patent, it certainly can 
change the general contour of the face and produce a differ- 
ence of expression. 

The most potent factor of all, by far, in modifying com- 
plexion is climate. Now it must be remembered that climate 
and latitude are not convertible terms, nor that climate and 
isothermal lines are synonymous. Locality has much to do 
with it. The quantity and time of rain-fall, the winds and 
their prevailing direction, the soil (especially its capacity as 
to absorption and reflection), and many other conditions, 
perhaps, not perceptible—all enter into the idea of climate. 

Dr. Smith says the influence of climate on the human com- 
plexion is demonstrated by well-known events within the 
memory of men. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, the 
different latitudes are marked by different shades of color, 
and in tracing the origin of the fair German, the dark-colored 
Frenchman, and the swarthy Spaniard. The Georgians and 
Circassians, the fairest people on the globe, when transferred 
to Constantinople, acquire a sallow hue, which in their de- 
scendants becomes a dark olive. The Jews, who would be 
supposed to maintain their racial characteristics intact by 
non-intermarriage with other people, exhibit noticeable 
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shades of complexion in different climates. Dr. Smyth ob- 
serves that *‘every shade of color clothes with its livery the 
body of the Jew, from the jet black of the Hindoo to the 
ruddy white of the German. The original inhabitant of 
Palestine was, doubtless, dusky-skinned and dark-haired, but 
the cooler sky and more temperate air of Poland and Ger- 
many have substituted a fair complexion and light hair. On 
the other hand, the scorching sun of India has curled and 
crisped his hair, and blackened his skin. On the Malabar 
coast, of Hindostan,” he continues, “are two colonies of 
Jews—an old and a young colony—separated by color. The 
elder colony are black, and the younger comparatively fair, 
so far as to have obtained the name of ‘ white Jews.’ ” 

Bishop Heber, in his observations on India, states that it is 
remarkable to observe how Surely all these classes of men— 
Persians, Greeks, Tartars, Turks,and Arabians—in a few gen- 
erations, even without intermarriage with the Hindoos, assume 
the deep olive tint, little less dark than the Negro, which 
seems natural to the climate. The Portuguese during three 
hundred years’ residence in India have become as black as 
Kafirs. The hottest portion of the globe, says Dr. Picker- 
ing, appears to be about, seventeen degrees in width, and 
extends from the Atlantic to the Ganges. One-third of this 
tract, perhaps, is inhabited by the white race, although under 
a physical aspect that would not be recognized by Europeans. 
The complexion, always dark, is, in frequent instances, suffi- 
ciently so to conceal a flush. 

These statements amply verify the proposition that a white 
man can become black. But is the converse true? Can a 
black man become white? The offspring of mulattoes placed 
in a favorable climate and in easy circumstances would, no 
doubt, become white. In exceptional cases, the pigment 
cells in the skin of the Negro have been known to lose their 
color by disease or by some abnormal condition, and in this 
way he has becomes white. But, as a rule, there are no facts 
with which I am acquainted that would substantiate the 
affirmative of the proposition in the case of the pure Negro. 
Ignorance, however, would constitute no valid argument 
against its possibility. In the absence of positive facts, I sub- 
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stitute three probabilities: (1) That the Negro placed in the 
most favorable circumstances as to climate, external surround- 
ings, and civilization, would become lighter in color than he is; 
(2) that climate is more effective in changing color from white 
to black than in changing black to white; (3) that the Negro, 
owing to his peculiarly isolated racial growth, his long con- 
tinued savage life, and his freedom from intermixture with 
other people, has obtained such a permanency of cvlor that 
it more stubbornly resists the action and influence of natural 
forces than the color of those people who, by their migratory 
habits, have been subjected to a variety of climates. 


W. D. McLaveuiin. 
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From the earliest period of the world’s history there has 
been a constant strife between light and darkness; sometimes 
one of these appearing to be in the ascendency, and some- 
times the other. This has been no more true in the natural 
than ib the spiritual world. 

It would seem reasonable that men should always prefer 
light above darkness. There are many considerations that 
appeal to their reason in favor of light as far preferable to 
its absence. But our Saviour said, ‘‘ Men love darkness rather 
than light.” If we had no knowledge derived from expe- 
rience influenced only by our reason, we would be astonished 
at this declaration. Yet the Saviour understood man better 
than we, with the greatest experience we can enjoy, are able 
to understand him. The longer we live in the world, the 
more fully we are impressed with the truth contained in the 
declaration, ““Men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.” 

Here we have natural and spiritual darkness presented in 
their relation to each other. How easy for an observing 
mind to see that those who love evil are glad to cover their 
evil natures and their evil doings with thick darkness, that 
they may escape observation, and that they may enjoy unin- 
terrupted communion with the evil and the blindness of their 
own choosing! It is natural for such persons to shut their 
eyes to the idea of accountability. They are not willing to 
be held responsible for their conduct; they, therefore, per- 
suade themselves that there is no Being who will call them 
to an account. In doing this they shut off the intellectual 
light that shines on every side, and reveals to them their 
dependence and their responsibility. In other words, they 
endeavor to shut God out of the universe. In their efforts 
to satisfy their own minds and quiet their own consciences, 
they are forced to the task of trying to convince others that 
there is no God to whom they can be held accountable. 

But the philosophy used by these lovers of darkness is well 
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termed “ Science falsely so called.” In the nature of matter, 
it seems to us impossible for it to have existed without a 
Creator. However, I shall not now discuss the question of 
the eternity of matter. It is true that, in its essence, it eludes 
our grasp, and every effort to investigate its nature meets 
with insurmountable difficulties. Yet we can learn some- 
thing of its properties, and we do not advance far in the 
study of these till we are compelled to admit that these prop- 
erties are not a part of the matter itself, but have been super- 
added. They caunot be as old as matter. Therefore, if 
matter be eternal, its properties are not eternal. If it be 
eternal, we must accept one of two hypotheses: the material 
universe has from eternity passed through a series of cycles, 
one of which we are now passing through; or for infinite 
ages matter Was in a quiescent state, and at a certain period 
it bevan to evolve the forms of being which have since ex- 
isted. The laws of reasoning will not admit the truth of the 
former hypothesis, because the human mind cannot conceive 
of eternal duration being measured by cycles or orderly re- 
curring periods. To believe the second supposition, we must 
admit that after matter had been inactive for infinite ages, 
properties were given to it which it did not have before, or 
else that it was acted on by some power outside of itself; 
either of which admissions necessitates the presence of a 
Creator, who either gives to matter new powers by which it 
can evolve forms of existence which it could not evolve alone 
or by his own hand molds it into such forms as he pleases. 
One of these explanations must be given, since there is no 
other that can be indorsed by an enlightened reason. 

It does not matter in our present discussion which view is 
adopted. We may believe that law has been endowed with 
ull the force necessary to work out the grand results which 
have followed, or we may claim that the hand of Divinity 
has ever been present, molding and shaping the destiny of 
all the successive events of the universe. By one of these 
means the gaseous chaos of the early existence has been 
slowly changed through successive epochs until, passing from 
its nebulous and then from its stellar character, our earth 
begins its record of geological events. 
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As men read these records in the rocky tablets of the 
primitive foundations of our world, some of them think that 
they need no other record; and assuming that they only are 
able to interpret the langusge of the rocks, they have en- 
deavored to force them to tell a story in conflict with the 
record which God has given in ummistakable language 
directly to man. Thus they hope to convince those who will 
not do their own thinking that God is not the author of the 
Bible, and that there is no source of knowledge except their 
interpretation of the voice of nature. They manifest a de- 
termination to drive the Bible and its Author off the witness- 
stand, interpret nature according to their own unholy ideas, 
and force every one to accept their perversions of the truth 
for the truth itself. Nevertheless, men will not all submit to 
such exclusiveness and such unreasonable bigotry and priestcraft; 
but all over the world we find men examining for themselves, 
and seeking such thorough knowledge of science as will 
enable them to do their own translating of the mysterious 
words of the prehistoric: period, and as they read for them- 
selves they find the same story told in the rocks that is told 
in the Bible. There is no conflict, there is no discrepancy. 
The latest discoveries of science are throwing a light on the 
subject that calls forth the gréatest wonder from the be- 
holder. Things are recorded in the rocky leaves of the 
earth’s crust that till recently have not been understood, and 
that most admirably harmonize with the facts recorded in 
the Bible. And yet when the Bible was written the key to 
nature had not been discovered, and no human foresight could 
predict that a book hitherto sealed would yet reveal tu the 
world the same truths that were then being penned by un- 
learned men. How beautiful now is the coincidence in the 
testimony coming from these two sources! 

When God saw fit to reveal to Moses some of the leading 
facts of creation, we have no doubt that he showed to him, 
in visions similar to those seen by John on the Isle of Pat- 
mos, the successive stages of this great work. There appears 
before him, in the first place, the whole scene as it lay before 
the Almighty immediately after matter had been called into 
being and its properties had been given to it. It was then 
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gaseous and apparently useless sub- 


diffused throngh space, a g 
stance. Its properties were only beginning to act, and no 
perceptible change had been produced by them. He records 
this vision in few words: “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” We have no evidence that God, at 
that moment, revealed to him any more than is contained in 
this brief sentence, or that he had any fuller understanding 
of the process of creation than we have to-day. God has 
generally revealed to his prophets only what was necessary 
for the purpose of the record then to be made by them. 
After he had written these words, Moses looks at his picture 
again, and, lo, it has all passed away, and now another scene 
appears before him. He knows not how many millions of 
years have passed between the event of the first scene and 
those of the second, nor what wonderful forces and manifes- 
tations of Divine power have been in operation during this 
period; or if he does know these things, he fails to write a 
full record of all that is revealed to him. He now turns his 
attention to this second scene, and writes: “ And the earth 
was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the tace of 
the waters.” O, what a scene was that! Could mortal eyes 
bear any more? No time now to study chronology. His 
soul must have been transported in wonder and ecstacy. 

No scientist ever beheld such a glorious light. The forces 
that are moving the world elude their keenest vision. Their 
great question is, “ Whatis force?” Moses is the only hnman 
being who has ever beheld such a scene; and in describing 
his vision he writes, “And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” Something had been producing wouder- 
ful changes, and science says these changes had been going 
on for many millions of years, but what was doing this no 
scientific tongue can tell. Whether the force at work in- 
hered in matter or was outside and above matter does not 
appear on the pages of science. Moses, how much thou art 
favored above other mortals! Thy vision is quickened. 
How keen thy sight has now become! Over the mighty 
waste, where other mortal eyes would have seen nothing but 
chaos and ruin, thou, specially favored by the ** King of kings 
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and Lord of lords,” art able to see the real agent ip this 
mighty trans‘ormation—not a blind, unintelligent force, but 
the eternal God himself, as carefully and as diligently at 
work in the preparation of a home for his people as the 
kindest husband and father could possibly be in preparing a 
home for the loved ones of his own household. 

But, Moses, you can’t always gaze on this scene. It must 
give place to another. He thinks that no other can compare 
with this, when, lo, there bursts upon his ear the voice of 
God, saying, “ Let there be light.” He looks to see what is 
to follow, and his already enraptured vision is greeted with 
a new splendor that covers the whole field of his vision. 
Then he briefly writes, “‘And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” The wonder and astonishment wrought 
on his soul is too great to admit an additional revelation of 
the immense period of time that has elapsed since he saw 
the thick darkness spread over the world, and he only knows 
that nature is diligently obeying the ‘behests of Deity, and 
that the Spirit of God is slowly bringing order out of chaos, 
garnishing and beautifying the world to prepare it for the 
home of the being who is afterward to come on the stage of 
action. Moses proceeds to make other records; and ere this 
vision passes from his view he writes, “And the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” No wonder he makes such 
a record, for he had seen the darkness of night and gloom 
fadé away and melt into the golden light of day, and he 
faithfully describes the vision as it had appeared to him. 

We have now passed through the period that science tells 
us precedes the dawn of geologic history, and have also passed 
through the first great geologic age. Thus far we find a 
beautiful coincidence between this record and that made by 
Moses. Far on in the geological development of the crust 
of the earth, another scene is revealed to Moses. He now 
beholds the dark clouds, which rested before on the very face 
of the earth, rise up from the surface; but, still dense and 
compact, they shut out the view of sun, moon, and stars. 
This statement fully agrees with the record of science on the 
subject; and here both accounts close the events of the sec- 
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ond day. Then comes the Azoic age of geology, in which 
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“the ocean is formed and the first germs of life appear; and 
the visicn seen by Moses exactly agrees with these facts. 

Still, no lapse of time is made known to Moses, except by 
the term day. This could not be a measured period, as there 
was no visible object by which time could be measured. It 
can only be interpreted, in a geological sense, including a 
long period, and extending from one of those great revolu- 
tions in nature, known to the geologist, to another. 

In the vision shown to Moses dark clouds shut out the 
light of the sun in its brilliancy, and yet admit a faint light, 
such as now finds its way through the dense clouds. When 
the vision of the fourth day-is manifested to him, he sees a 
wonderful change. In the long period that has elapsed the 
heat of the earth has so far radiated into space that the 
clouds are not so dense and unbroken as in the former period; 
but now here and there are openings in these clouds, and 
Moses sees the sunbeam irradiating the earth, while a bril- 
liant view of moon and stars appears on the other side of the 
earth. This geologic age seems to have been a very long one, 
and most remarkable changes and wonderful formations take 
place in the crust of the earth. But at the close of the 
fourth day, we have the same record, in all essential features, 
made by the hand of science and by the hand of Moses. Thus, 
through all the geologic ages there seems to be a beautiful 
correspondence between the periods of time called Azoic, 
Paleozic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic, and the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth days of creation. : 

Last of all, according to both records, man appears on the 
stage of action—the earth, in its mighty transformations, hav- 
ing passed just far enough in its journey toward perfection 
to become a fit probationary habitation for such a being as 
now;comes into full possession of its priviliges ana blessings. 

Here I wish to say that it is useless to attempt to measure 
time by the records of geology. We can determine the 
order of events, but not their duration. Too many failures 
have already been made in this effort. They only bring ridi- 
cule on their authors. Chronology must be sought from 
other sources. 

Science teaches that fires are now pent up in the earth 
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that are struggling to escape, and that it is only a question of 
time when they may burst forth in all their fury, unless re- 
strained by some power out of and above nature. It shows 
us, too, that many of the chemical compounds in the world 
are held together by slight affinities, and they may be easily 
dissolved and recombined in different compounds. It is not 
only possible, but highly probable, that when such a convul- 


sion in nature shall come, many of the forms in which we 
now see matter may pass aways and new forms appear. The 
elements that compose water and air, in the latter case held 
together by very weak forces, may be combined in other 
forms; and thus after such conflagration nature may put on 
an entirely different dress. Moreover, the constant progress 
toward perfection heretofore indicates that the coming change 
will be the better, and that the earth will come out of this bap- 
tism of fire purified and better fitted for the home of the 
the good and the holy. These indications in nature have 
only recently been ascertained. We read in the writings 
of an old author, who knew not the facts of science, but 
only wrote as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, these words: 
“But the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly meu.” “But the day of 
the Lord shall come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up.” The same writer says: 
“Looking for and hasting unto the comiag of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissulved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless, 
we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

While we find such striking coincidences as these in the 
teachings of revelation and of science, we should never talk 
of conflict, or of disbelieving one because we cannot read the 
same record in both. As science becomes more fully devel- 
oped, we shall understand it better, and shall more clearly 
see the overwhelming evidence that the same Being has pre- 
sided over the writing of both records. 


W. O. H. Perry. 











Art. IX.—THE GREAT LABORATORY OF SOCIETY 
—THE FAMILY. 


I am persuaded that too little is said and written of the im- 
portance of this Heaven-ordained institution. I say Heaven- 
ordained, for no one can doubt that this little government is 
in the order of nature directly, and we Christians firmly be- 
lieve that the Almighty Father of our race organized it. 

In all countries and among all peoples, whether savage or 
civilized, the family exists. ‘There are republics, and despot- 
isms, and mild monarchies to govern tribes and nations, but 
within all these the family government prevails unmolested. 
Republics become empires, and monarchies are overthrown 
and republics established in their stead; but amid all these 
changes and great upheavals the family remains the same. 
Laws are passed by Parliaments and Legislatures, and decrees 
issued by princes to control and direct individuals, but never 
do these statutes undertake to destroy the family. So uni- 
versal is its immunity from interference that it may be said 
to exist by a sort of jus gentium. It seems as though the 
great Author of men and worlds had laid his restraining 
hand on principalities and Parliaments, saying, “You may 
form what governments you like for nations, but touch not 
the family, for it is of my own ordaining.” And this is well, 
because the families are the constitutent elements of the State 
as well as its foundation. 

Seeing the wonderful liberty this little government enjoys, 
we shall further see its momentous responsibility and impor- 
tance. As the materials in the edifice will afford strength or 
weakness to the building, so the durability, purity, virtue, 
and value of all society and every government will depend 
upon the quality of the families of which it is composed; 
because only from families come individuals, and an aggre- 
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gation of individuals make society and governments. Is it 
not true, then, that the family is the great laboratory? 


The family is small. It is within one curtilage. Its mem- 
bers are under one roof. The laws of this government are 
VOL. Iv., NO. 1.—7. 
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easily promulgated, and they may be readily repeated and 
as often as necessity may require. The association of the 
members is constant and intimate. The confidence, as well 
as the affection, is such as exists nowhere else on earth. The 
authority of the parents is undisputed. Their jurisdiction is 
exclusivé, and from their judgments there is no appeal. Of 
course, we are assuming that the parents violate none of the 
criminal laws of the State. 

The parents have this extraordinary advantage and great 
power over their offspring at a period of incalculable impor- 
tance. And I hesitate not to say that their highest duty 
before God and the world is the proper care, culture, and 
training of their children. The natural and undying affec- 
tion which is implanted in our hearts toward our little ones 
will secure them against physical want and suffering. Alas, 
for the children, and, alas, for the world, many parents care to 
go but little further. The brute will provide for its young. 
Are we but brutes? We act no better part if we look only to 
the food, and clothing, and bodily comfort of our progeny. 

Every parent has upon him the responsibility of the intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of his children. By as much as 
the immortal mind is superior to the mortal body, by so 
much is the duty of providing for the wants of the one greater 
than the other. How careful is the mother to see that im- 
proper. food shal] not be given to her child! How watchful 
that the little one taking its first steps shall not fall into the 
fire or down the stairway! How she will labor till late in 
the night to provide suitable and comely garments! How 
she will wrap it with woolens, and furs if need be, to protect 
it against the cold winds! All this is right. But still more 
care, more watchfulness, more pains, more effort, should be 
bestowed upon the disposition, temper, mind, and soul of the 
child. It is impossible for parents to escape their accounta- 
bility in this regard. Society, governments among men, and 
God himself will require these things of them. If all 
parents would always use even the same energy and care to 
produce in their children wholesome morals that they do to 
bring about healthy bodies, what a vast change would be 
wrought in society even in one generation! 
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So much depends on the proper attention of the parents 
that it may be truthfully asserted that at their door lie the 
sins, to a great extent, of the drunkenness, fraud, lying, and 
violence with’ which the country abounds. As a rule, the 
child becomes the man that his father and mother make him. 
The flour which we make into bread is good or bad, accord- 
ing to the care and diligence of the miller who made it. If 
he failed in any part of his duty while it was in the process 
of making, whether that failure were mere neglect or wiltul- 
ness, the bread is injured or, it may be, ruined. So with 
every other manufactured article. As the potter can give 
any shape to the future vessel while the clay is yet soft, so, 
as a general rule, the parent can produce any kind of char- 
acter he may choose, depending on the manner in which he 
manipulates the tender material in its formative period. 
Wherever we may open our eyes we see abundant evidences 
of the truth of this proposition. History abounds with in- 
stances in point. 

I have in my hands a book on ‘Character,’ by Samuel 
Smiles, from which I desire to present a few extracts perti- 
nent to the subject I have undertaken. In these the writer 
states the special influence of the mother. 

‘* While homes,” says the author, “ which are the nurseries 
of character, may be the best schools, they may be also the 
worst. Between childhood and manhood how incalculable 
the mischief which ignorance in the home has the power to 
cause! Between the drawing of the first breath and the last 
how vast is the moral suffering and disease occasioned by in- 
competent mothers and nurses! Commit a child to the care 
of a worthless, ignorant woman, and no culture in after life 
will remedy the evil you have done. Let the mother be 
idle, vicious, and a slattern; let her home be pervaded by 
caviling, petulance, and discontent, and it will become a 
dwelling of misery—a place to fly from rather than to fly to; 
and the children whose misfortune it is to be brought up 
there will be morally dwarfed and deformed—the cause of 
misery to themselves and to others.” 

Quoting from Joseph de Maistre, the same author contin- 
ues, speaking of mothers, “ They have written no ‘Iliad,’ nor 
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‘Jerusalem Delivered, nor ‘Hamlet,’ nor ‘Paradise Lost’; 
they have designed no Church of St. Peter, composed no 
‘Messiah,’ carved no ‘Apollo Belvedere,’ painted no ‘ Last 
Judgment;’ they have invented neither algebra, nor tele- 
scopes, nor steam engines: but they have done something far 
better and greater than all this, for it is at their knees that 
upright and virtuous men and women have been trained—the 
most excellent productions in the world.” 

That is beautifully said, and is a deserving tribute to that 
most potent factor in the creation of character—the mother. 
The influence which the mother of our own Washington had 
upon bim is well known. He was left without a father at 
the age of eleven years, and on that noble woman, his mother, 
was devolved the duty of giving tone and turn to the great 
character which has been the admiration of the whole world, 
and will be as long as history shall be read. To these same 
ennobling and precious home influences are referable the 
characters and achievements of Napoleon, Wellington, John 
Newton, and Cromwell. The same is true of Lord Chancel- 
lors Bacon, Erskine, and Brougham, and of Canning, Curran, 
and President Adams—of Paley and Wesley. 

Mr. Smiles, narrating the circumstance that John Quincy 
Adams delivered an address before a Boston audience, on one 
occasion quotes him as saying: “As a child, I enjoyed the 
greatest blessing that can be bestowed on man—that of a 
mother who was anxious and capable to form the characters 
of her children rightly. From her I derived whatever in- 
struction (religious, especially, and moral) has pervaded a 
long life. I will not say perfectly, or as it ought to be; but 
I will say, because it is only justice to the memory of her I 
revere, that in the course of that life, whatever imperfection 
there has been, or deviation from what she taught me, the 
fault is mine, and not hers.” And thus I might proceed to 
fill a volame drawn from the biographies of great men, all 
going to show that they received their bent, their impulse 
upward, in the early years of life and in the sacred family 
circle. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the men who 
have cursed and disgusted society and disgraced the image 
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of God have received their bad impressions, have taken the 
first steps down the declivity, directly under the home roof. 
It would be cruel to say that it is, ordinarily, the wish of any 
parent that the child of love should become a bad man and a 
monster. Such is rarely the case. The great evil is generally 
the result of inatteution, failure, neglect. It is a sin of 
omission, but none the less a sin on that account. Negli- 
gence is often a crime. The negligence of the dispatcher 
to announce to the trains on his road the proper time for 
stopping and running often results in the most terrible de- 
struction of life and property, for which he is accountable 
criminally. Our failure to pay our taxes will result in a sale 
of our property and, it may be, in the loss of a home. And 
those who merely neglect the “great salvation”? provided in 
the gospel for sinful men will lose a home of infinitely more 
importance. So that it is no extennation of the crime to say 
that it is a mere want of action, a mere negligence, for it is 
not so regariled in the laws of men or in the laws of God. 

If any one should ask me, “ How shall I make a child 
good, so that he may become a good man?” I would answer 
by saying, First be good yourself. This is, no doubt, the 
most important of all influences in the family—parental ex- 
ample. The child is an apprentice in the art of life. He 
will learn, and learns more from example than he does from 
precept. His trusting heart and credulous mind cannot be 
convinced that-any thing is wrong which he sees his parents 
do. On the contrary, he thinks it is right. Would a master 
workman training his apprentice give him for imitation a 
wretched, faulty, disjointed pattern, and direct him, by look- 
ing at that, to produce a perfect specimen of the particular 
art? How absurd! He would rather supply him with the 
best, even a perfect pattern. Would the school master, teach- 
ing his pupil to write, give him an awkward scrawl! for a 
copy? The learner would surely imitate it. In the family, 
the very young child is helpless in this regard. He sees no 
one else, scarcely, and is shut up to an observation and a con- 
sequent imitation of the conduct of his parents. How care- 
ful, how circumspect should parents be at all times! for the 
counterpart of their words and actions will be as inevitably 
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reproduced in the lives of their children as are the physical 
features of the one stamped upon the countenances of the 
others. 

In the next place, I would say, to make a good child, ex- 
ercise the greatest watchfulness, in correcting natural evil 
tendencies, and in stimulating the little one to do right be- 
cause it is right. A great statesman has said, “The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.” Most emphatically can this 
sentiment be applied to the conduct of parents. ‘The price 
of a good child is a pure example, self-denial, suffering, 
watchfulness—more, eternal vigilance. This involves, of 
course, an humble trust in God, and much earnest and tear- 
ful supplication. 

Now, if one should ask me how to make a child who will 
become, when grown, a pest and a nuisance to society, I 
would answer: First, set a bad example. He will follow it. 
If you drink whisky, so will he. If you swear, he will also. 
If you lie, and cheat, and abuse, and slander the neighbors, 
your child will. If the parent withdraws from all that is 
good and associates with the bad, so will the child. 

In the next place, to secure a bad child, and ultimately a 
bad citizen, let him alone—I say, only let him alone. Let 
him have his own sweet will about every thing. Never 
‘‘cross” him. Never restrain him. Never instruct him in 
his duty. Let him go when, where, and with whom he may 
choose. When the teacher corrects him, denounce the 
teacher; when the preacher chides him, ridicule the preacher ; 
when the neighbors report him, abuse the neighbors. If this 
course does not succeed in making the child bad and the 
future man a monster, then there is nothing in human obser- 
vation and experience. 

But the subject grows upon me until I am dismayed at its 
proportions and its infinite consequence. To complete it 
would take a book, and to dv it justice would require a pen 


of inspiration. 


N. GREEN. 

























Art. X.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Beainnincs or History AccorpING TO THE BrsBLeE AND THE TRADI- 
TIONS OF ORIENTAL Peop.es, From the Creation of Man to the Deluge, 
by Francis Lenormaut, Professor of Archeology at the National Library 
of France, etc., ete. [Translated from the second French edition.] 
With an Introduction by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical 
Philology, Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

This is an interesting and rather curious book. This is a 
day of search after the remains of antiquity, and it may be 
said in this there is a search after truth, whether it be in the 
interest of science or religion. So the busy press is daily 
giving us some new discovery and additional light from the 
traveler, excavator, decipherer, or historian. To all these 
who are faithful to the work in which they are engaged, 
should be given the warmest support and encouragement. 

From what we learn of him, our author is eminently fitted 
for the difficult task which he undertook, and as nearly as 
we can judge, he has accomplished it well. 

In an introduction, the translator says: 

“The distinguished scholar, one of whese maturest works 
is now offered to English readers, is well fitted, both by early 
training and by later studies, to secure attention to whatever 
he may write. His father, Charles Lanormaut, was an accom- 
plished student and professor of archzology, and he himself 
found his native enthusiasm directed into similar channels 
when he was little more than a boy... .. After growing 
thoroughly familiar with classical antiquities, he was ready, 
when the science of Assyriolgy began to attract general 
attention, to throw himself eagerly into this new department, 
and soon took his place among the leading Assyriologists. 

With immense industry and patience the author has 
collected material from all available quarters, and: arranged 
them for purposes of proof or illustration. To a specialist 
even, and particularly to the student of Assyriology, there 
cannot fail to be much that is instructive in the facts or their 
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grouping, and the general reader of intelligence will find a 
mine of information in regard to the early traditions of all 
the great peoples of the earth, as far as these can be brought 
into connection, whether organic or merely formal, with the 
beginning of the Hebrew record. These characteristics give 
the book its lasting value.” 

From the preface by the author we note the following: 

“T am a Christian, and just now, when my belief may be 
a cause for reprobation, I am more than ever desirous to 
proclaim it emphatically. But at the same time I am a 
scholar, and as such I do not recognize both a Christian 
science and a science of free thought. I acknowledge one 
science only, needing no qualifying epithet, which leaves 
theological questions on one side, as foreign to its domain, 
and accepts all investigators, working in good faith, what- 
ever their religious convictions, as equally its servants. This 
Science it is to which I have devoted my life, and I should 
think I had failed in a sacred, conscientious duty if, influ- 
enced by any prepossessfon of another order, however 
worthy of respect it might be, I should hesitate to tell the 
truth in all sincerity and simplicity, as I believe myself 
to have apprehended it. My faith rests upon too solid a 
foundation to be timid, and should I happen in the course of 
my researches to encounter an apparent antinomy between 
science and religion, I should not for a moment dream of 
understanding or concealing it. I should boldly put forth 
the two contrary statements, certain beforehand that a day 
will come when they will attain a harmony which I should 
not have been skillfui enough to discover. But I must add, 
in all sincerity, that never yet in the course of a career which 
already reaches a quarter of a century given to study, have 
I come face to face with a genuine conflict between science 
and religion. As far as I am concerned, the two domains 
are absolutely distinct and not exposed to collision. There 
can be no quarrel between them, unless one encroach improp- 
erly upon the territory of the other. Their truths are of a 
different order; they coéxist without contradiction, and I 
shall never consent to sacrifice one set to the other, for I 
shall never find it necessary to attempt it.” 
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We would like to give other extracts from the preface, 
and especially from the body of the book, but space will not 
allow. The lengthy quotation we have given is not only to 
show the character of the book, but also because we approve 
the sentiment, and wish to give our readers the benefit. 

The work begins, of course, with the Bible account, and gives 
twelve chapters. Next, comparative study of the biblical ac- 
count and of parallel traditions. Chapter I. The Creation of 
Man; II. The First Sin; III. The Kerubim and the Revolting 
Sword; IV. The Fratricide and the Foundation of the First 
City; V. The Shethites and Quainites; VI. The Ten Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs: VII. The Children of God and the 
Daughters of Men; VIII. The Deluge. There are also Ap- 
pendices: I. The Cosmogonig Accounts of the Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Pheenicians; I. Antediluvi«n 
Divine Revelations among the Chaldeans; I[I. Classic Texts 
Relating to the Astronomical System of the Chaldeans; IV. 
Tables of the Chaldeo-Assyrian Calendar and other Semitic 
Calendars; V. The Chaldean Account of the Deluge, Tran- 
scription of the Text with Interlinear Translation. 

From the foregoing the reader will see that our book cov- 
ers a wide and peculiarly interesting field. Our author has 
dug up and brought to light many old (new) things, and pre- 
sented them in a scholarly and pleasant manner. 

We might add much to this already lengthy notice that 
would be interesting to the reader and just to the labors of 
Prof. Lenormaut, but we close offering him our thanks for 
giving to the public the benefit of his researches, and to the 


_translators and editors for giving it to the English reader. 


K. 


ZobLocicaL Sxercues: A Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natura 
History, by Felix L. Oswald, with thirty-six illustrations by Hermannl 
Faber. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 

This is a well-written volume of sketches of animal life. 
It contains a great deal of valuable information, and the 
excellent style in which it is written makes it highly inter- 
esting and readable. The author’s descriptions are admir- 
able, and the ‘reader almost imagines he is passing through 
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his scenes with him. The publishers have left nothing to be 
desired. H. 


CorEA.— We have received from the house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, a work of great merit called, 
Corea, or the Hermit Land, by William Elliot Griffis, late of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, author of “ The 
Mikado’s Empire.” The work is divided into three parts: 
Ancient and Medieval History, Political and Social Corea, 
and Modern and Recent History. The author dedicates the 
book as follows; ‘ To all Corean Patriots: who seek by the 
aid of science, truth, and pure religion, to enlighten them- 
selves and their fellow-countrymen, to rid their land of super- 
stition, bigotry, despotism, and priestcraft—both native and 
foreign—and to preserve the integrity, independence, and 
honor of their country; this unworthy sketch of their past 
history and present condition is dedicated.” 

The author gives us quite an interesting preface, most of 
which we would like to “quote, if our space would allow. 

Part L., or “ Ancient and Medieval History” of Corea, has 
22 chapters; Part I1., or “ Political and Social Corea,’’ 38 
chapters; and Part III, or “ Modern and Recent History” 
of Corea, 48 chapters; making 108 chapters in all. In addi- 
tion, there is an Appendix, devoted to the “Corean lan- 
guage,” “ measures, weights, money, time, calculation,” and 
“Cartography.” The work has more than 20 illustrations 
and more than 25 maps and plans, beside a general map of 
Corea, at the end of the volume. 

Nothing was known in Europe of this old country, 
until the sixteenth century, and not much, especially of its 
people, is known now. It was thought for a long time that 
it was an island, perhaps because of the isolation of its 
inhabitants. Our author says “that the first notice of Corea 
in western books or writings occurs in the works of Kho- 
dadbah, an Arab geographer of the ninth century, in his 
‘Book of Roads and Provinces.’ He is thus quoted by 
Richthofrer in his work on China: ‘ What lies on the other 
side of China is unknown land. But high mountains rise 
ap densely across from Kantu. These lie over in the land 
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of Sila, which is rich in gold. Mussulmans who visit this 
country often allow themselves through the advantages of 
the same to be induced to settle here. They export from 
thence ginseng, deerhorn, aloes, camphor, nails, saddles, por- 
celain, satin, cinnamon, and ginger.’ ” 

From the description we get from our author, the peninsu- 
lar, with its outlying islands, “is nearly equal in size to Min- 
nesota or to Great Britain.” Its area is between 80,000 and 
90,000 square miles. ‘Its coast line measures 1,740 miles.” 
In general shape and relative position to the Asian continent 
it resembles Florida. “It hangs down between the Middle 
Kingdom and the Sunrise Land, separating the Sea of Japan 
and the Yellow sea, between the thirty-fourth and forty-third 
parallels of North latitude. In its general configuration, 
when looked at from the westward on a good map, especially 
the magnificent one made by the Japanese War Department, 
Cho-sen (Corea) resembles the out-spread wings of a head- 
less butterfly, the lobes of the wings being toward China and 
the tops toward Japan.” It seems that Corea is to China 
something like what Ireland is to England; the language, 
however, resembles the Japanese more than the Chinese, 
though different trom both. On this subject our author 
says: ‘* Although the Chinese language, writing, and litera- 
ture form the basis of education and culture in Ché-sen, yet 
the native language is distinct in germs and structure from 
the Chinese, having little in common with it. The latter is 
monosyllabic while the Corean is polysyllabic, as is the 
Japanese, which the Corean closely resembles. No other 
language is so nearly affiliated with the Japanese as the 
Corean. Both are of the ‘aggluti-native’ type, using that 
term in a general and not too strict sense. There are few 
true inflections, and the attempt to reduce the verbal forms 
to the classifications suited to the Indo-European languages 
is the source of much confusion in the grammars and dic- 
tionaries which Europeans have thus far attempted to make.” 

A few years ago the population was estimated at about 
10,000,000 inhabitants. They claim a very old civilization, 
as old as China itself. Our author says, “ Corea is inhabited 
by a race that‘is not aboriginal. The present occupiers of 
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the land drove out or conquered the people whom they found 
upon it. They are descendants of a stock whose ancestral 
seats are beyond those ever white mountains which buttress 
the Northern frontier.” It seems their religion is a kind of 
corrupted Booddhism, but many have been converted to 
Christianity by the Roman Catholics. 

The condition of woman in this Ché-sen (Morning Calm) 
country is deplorable indeed. She has no name, and in the 
estimation of Coreans, no soul, and consequently no moral 
standing or place. She is estimated as property, and held 
and treated as such, except in certain rules of etiquette, 
which are of little value to her. 

This unknown people cannot much longer remain isolated 
and hidden away from the world. They cannot long remain 
a hermit-nation. She is now opening to the world, and a 
pure Christianity and the commerce of the world will enter 
and elevate her people and liberate her enslaved women. 

We give this extended notice of this book and of this mys- 
terious people, because of: the special interest that all Cum- 
berland Presbyterians will feel in the subject. Corea’s pecu- 
liar relations to Japan make the latter a good base of mis- 
sionary operations in christianizing this people. The interest 
we feel in Japan will naturally extend across the narrow 
channel to Corea. Corea claims that she gave Japan her 
civilization. In return, may not Japan give Corea a better 
civilization—a Bible, a Redeemer, and a home of the soul? 

K. 
Wuat 1s PrespyrertaAn Law as Derinep By tHE CuurcH Courts, by the 

Rey. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

Philadelphia. 1882. 

This is a work of great merit and just such a one as we 
have for a long time hoped to see. The young minister just 
entering upon his duties as pastor and moderator of the ses- 
sion; the elder, charged as he is with the oversight, instruc- 
tion, and visitations of the congregation ; the deacon, in the 
proper discharge of his office of superintending and control- 
ing the temporal affairs of the church; the layman, in the 
discharge of his not less important duties of maintaining the 
church and giving obedience to its laws, as well as for the 
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proper understanding of his rights and privileges; all these 
stand in need of ready and authoritative answers to ques- 
tions that constantly arise in the ordinary church work. To 
the experienced minister or ruling elder who has been forced 
to make the law of the Church his special study, these ques- 
tions present less difficulty, for he has had the opportunity 
to inform himself by studying the canons and the interpre- 
tations and decisions of the highest judicatory, as well as by 
actual experience in ruling. But the inexperienced officer 
or layman, just entering upon his duties, often meets with 
great difficulty and embarrassment in determining which 
should be his course in a particular case involving the rights 
of the church or an individual member. We apprehend that 
this is due in a great measure to the fact that too little 
importance is given to the instruction of the young men of 
the Church in its laws, as well as to the fact that the body of 
Presbyterian law has never been reduced to a convenient, 
tangible shape, in the form of a text-book which could be 
used for the purpose of instruction, or to which easy refer- 
ence could be made to settle doubtful questions. Scattered 
as it is throughout the Scriptures, the books of order and 
discipline and the minutes of the General Assembly or the 
digest, it is not a matter of surprise that many of our ministers 
even, absorbed as they frequently are by the labors of pulpit 
preparation, should be tempted to neglect it and gradually 
learn to look upon it as of minor importance. The author has 
sought to remove this difficulty by giving us, what the title 
implies, a succinct statement of Presbyterian law in tangible 
form, furnishing an answer to almost any question that will 
ordinarily arise. And he does this as well in matters that 
should be common knowledge among all intelligent Presby- 
terians, as in those with which only the best informed eccle- 
siastical lawyer is acquainted. It is not a statement of the 
author’s views: it is an authoritative statement of “ Presby- 
terian Law as defined by our Church Couris,” the foot-notes 
furnishing the sources of the writer’s information, to which 
the reader may refer if he chooses to test the accuracy of the 
text. The author has adopted the style of putting questions 
clearly and distinctly, and following them with the answers 
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couched in language as brief as the nature of the case will 
admit, so that the work is in the form of a catechism rather 
than a running commentary. It is, therefore, well adapted 
to the purpose for which the author designed it, viz., to aid 
the officers and members of the Church in getting at what is 
the law. It is well suited to be used as a text-book in a 
Sunday-school class on church polity, or to be read by all 
classes of Presbyterians who desire to be well acquainted 
with the distinctive characteristics of their own Church. It 
might very well be used in our theological seminaries also, 
where much less attention is given to this branch by our 
young ministers in their preparation than the character of 
the high office which they will presently fill should allow. 
The miscellaneous reader would feel that he had not lost the 
time spent in its careful perusal. 

The mechanical execution of the work is good. It con- 
tains 518 pages, printed on good, strong paper, in large, clear 
type, and is well and neatly bound. It deserves a place in 
every Presbyterian library, and we heartily commend it to 
all who would be * more loyal and efficient Presbyterians,” 
zealous to do all things in order, giving offense to none. 

T. B. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EnGuisH LireRATURE AND LANGUAGE, by Alfred H. Welsh, 
A.M. Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, 1,100 pages. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1882. 


The author, though comparatively unknown, has written 
a book that “ will gain money for the Sosii, will cross the 
sea,’ and will acquire for him a lasting reputation, for he has 
certainly attained the Horatian standard of excellence—he 
has associated the useful with the agreeable. The whole 
time which the subject embraces is divided into ten periods, 
to-wit: 1. Formative Period, including forming of the peo- 
ple, forming of the language, and forming of the literature; 
2. Initiative Period; 3. Retrogressive Period; 4. First Cre- 
ative Period; 5. Philosophie Period; 6, First Transition Pe- 
riod; 7. Critical Period—first phase, second phase; 8. Sec- 
ond Transition Period; 9. Second Creative Period; 10. Dif- 
fusive Period. To each period is prefixed a concise state- 


















reader has an intelligent understanding of the varied influ- 
ences that codperate to modify or give direction to the 
thought and style of the writer. We can thus examine the 
productions of an author in the light of contemporaneous 
events, and rightly attribute the due meed of praise to the 


‘‘native genius” and to the influence of the age in which he 


lived. 


We give an analysis of the last or Diffusive Period: Poli- 
tics—The victories of peace, society, the onward battle, re- 
ligion, expansion, diffusion. Poetry—Modern aspects, Hunt, 
Hood, Landor, the Brownings, Lytton, Arnold, Swinburne, 
Dana, Percival, Halleck, Willis, Poe, Bryant, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier; the drama: its decline. Prose—Increase of 
the periodical, sway of the essay; Criticism: Arnold, Froude, 
Ruskin, Whipple, Thoreau; the Novel: Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Mrs. Stowe; History: Froude, Buckle, Lecky, Bancroft, 
Motley, Draper; Theology, Skepticism: Mill, Lecky, Emer- 


x 
‘ 


son, Earnest; unbelief, tolerent faith, ethics, prevalence of 
utilitarianism, science—experimental; Evolution: Darwin, 
Tyndall, Bain, Huxley; philosphy 
tive Authors—Dickens, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson. 

Type and binding, good; plan, unique; style, flowin 
elevated; and the criticisms, in the main, just. 

Upon the whole, it is highly creditable to American schol- 
arship, and we predict that it will occupy the rank in its 
line, as does Webster’s Dictionary in the department of lexi- 


cography. 


GEOMETRY AND Fairtn, a Supplement to the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, by 
Thomas Hill, D.D. 
Shepard, Publishers. 
Dr. Hill is distinguished both as a mathematician and a 

The book before us is already well known to the 

public, and we are glad to welcome a new edition. We com- 

mend the publishers for the inimitable manner in which 
they have done their part. We have in the book a most 
interesting series of short essays showing some of the rela- 


preacher. 


ment of the state of politics, society, and religion, so that the 
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Third Edition, greatly enlarged. Boston: Lee & 
1882. Price, $1.25. 
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tions of mathematics to revealed religion. It is pervaded by 
a spirit of conservatism and broadness of thought which 
shows that the author has a deep and comprehensive idea of 
the present state of human knowledge. It has an important 
bearing upon the modern doctrine of evolution, and is alto- 
gether a most valuable book. H. 


Po.iticaL History or Recent Times, by Wilhelm Miiller, Professor in 
Tiibingen. Translated by the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1882. 

The time embraced in this history extends from the year 
1815 to 1882. The theme is a fruitful one, but such facts 
only are given that the American reader mainly cares to 
know. It is devoted principally to Continental history, two 
sections being given to England and one to South America. 
The whole time is divided into six periods, ‘“‘and the devel- 
opment of each nation is kept distinct, yet easily brought 
into relation with that of every other.” 

To those who are curious to know something of the poli- 
cies, fantasies, and coup d@’ etats of the leading diplomatists 
of the nineteenth century, such as Metternich, Chateaubraind 
Thiers, Gortchakoff, Disraeli, Bismarck, and others, this 
book will be interesting. All who fail to read the columns 
of newspapers devoted to “foreign intelligence,’ because 
they do not understand the political relations and complex- 
ions of European countries, will be amply repaid by a 
perusal of this book, and they will donbtless read the hith- 
erto neglected columns with zest and profit. The subject 
matter is of itself interesting, the style is clear and sufli- 
ciently animated to keep alive the interest of the reader, and 
the diction indicates that the author and the translator are at 


home in this department of literature. M. 


Mysteries oF GopLiIness.—We have received from the 
house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a very read- 
able little book with the above title. It is written by Horatio 
G. Kern. We learn from the preface that the author is a 
layman, and as such presents his understanding of the teach- 
ings of the Bible upon the difficult questions which have 
agitated the minds of the great scholars of the world in all 
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‘the different ages of the Christian Church. But why may he 


not? He certainly has given these grave topics careful study, 
and in most of what he says he will find general agreement 
among Christians. He has presented very little that is new, 
but has clothed his thoughts in chaste, easy language that 
will be acceptable to the general reader. The book is full 
of sound religious thought, and breathes the pure spirit of the 
Christian. We bespeak for it a career of usefulness. K. 


Science AND Sentiment, With Other Papers, Chiefly Philosophical, by 
Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. New York: 
Charles Scriber’s Sons. 1882. 

This is a volume of 506 pages, published in Scribners’ best 
style. It contains a series of lectures and essays which have 
been elsewhere published, but are now collected together 
into a volume of great importance. ‘The themes discussed 
are philosophical in their nature, but the popular and simple 
manner in which they are treated make them readily intel- 
ligible to the average reader. The distinguished author 
treats his subjects in his usual admirable manner. His 
themes are live questions of the day—questions which are 
giving birth to a new era in hnman thought. <A few years 
ago it seemed as if the nature-philosopher, as the German 
calls him, was about to triumph, and that cold science was 
to be placed upon the throne of the universe, while senti- 
ment was to be relegated to a station among the dead divin- 
ities of past ages. Sentiment, religion, and moral responsi- 
bility have reasserted themselves, and the scientific world 
itself is now rapidly assuming a very healthy state of mind. 
A perusal of this book will have a great tendency to satisfy 
the minds of those who are in doubt about these questions. 

The following is the table of contents: 1. Science and sen- 
timent. 2. The science of nature versus the science of man. 
A plea for the science of man. 38. What we mean by Chris- 
tian philosophy. 4. The autobiography of John Stuart Mill. 
5. John Stuart Mill as a philosopher. 6. John Stuart Mill 
as a theologian. 7. Prof. Tyndall’s last deliverance. 8. Phys- 
iological metaphysivts, or the apotheosis of science by suicide. 
A philosophical meditation. 9. Force, law, and design. A 
philosophical study for non-philosophical readers. 10. Prof. 

VOL. Iv., No. 1—8. 
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Huxley’s exposition of Hume’s philosophy. 11. The newest 
atheism: its enfant terrible. 12. Herbert Spencer’s theory 
of sociology: a critical essay. 13. The Kantian centennial. 
14. The collapse of faith. 

The last chapter is one of peculiar interest. We wish that 
every preacher in the land could read it. There is by far too 
much injudicious defending of Christianity against imaginary 
foes. We quote the author’s closing words: “The real 
weakness of the Christian cause, as it is often defended, lies 
in the ignorance on the part of its friends of the real strength 
of the arguments by which it stands. While the defenders 
of the Christian faith, as we have argued, have no cause for 
fear, or even misgiving, they have no oceasion for bravado. 
The frequency with which these obvious precepts of wisdom 
have been disregarded gives point and emphasis to the re- 
mark that one of the most convincing proofs of the divine 
authority of Christianity is the fact that it has survived so 
long in spite of its defenders.” H. 


Logic AnD Lire is a neat little volume of sermons by Rev. 
H. 8. Holland, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. There are twenty 
sermons in this book, all showing thoughtful study and care- 
ful preparation, but like too many sermons of the day, they 
exhibit more of human learning than divine teaching—more 
of secular than Bible knowledge. It is true, however, and a 
hopeful sign, that the preaching of the Word is becoming 
more and more expository and less textual. ‘ Preach the 
Word,” is the command. Mr. Holland’s book of sermons 
may be read with profit and pleasure by all lovers of good 
English literature, and we therefore commend the book to 
our readers. 

As a sample of the author’s style, we take the following 
from his sermon on tbe “ Spiritual Eye: ” 

‘We ministers of God have got to strive to make our 
entry sure and easy into the spiritual life of others; we are 
ambassadors of its spiritual Chief: we are to emphasize 
before men the reality of this world they live in, and yet so 
terribly forget; and if so, if we are to impress men with the 
reality of our embassy, we must be sure of our credentials ; 
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we must be ready to show them clearly and unhesitatingly, 
with unmistakable assurance of faith. The ease of our entry 
into men’s souls must obviously depend on this clearness ; 
and this clearness, dear brethren, can only be the outcome of 
our own intensity of living faith in our mission—faith in the 
reality of the spirit world with which we deal. This faith 
must be to us ministers at least, no casual garment, kept 
hidden for Sundays and church, or hurried on suddenly at 
the call to a death-bed. The ministry requires that we should 
be sure of our ground; we must know well what we are at, 
whence we come, with what power, with what support; we 
must be continually testing our contact with the life of God. 
Our witness, my brethren, before men depends for its power 
on the clearness and force of our own inward vision. A 
life of unbroken communion with him whose sacraments 
we serve, with him who is to us as real and living as 
father or mother or sister or brother; whose love is as dear 
and familiar as the.sense of home, and at whose table we 
feed, with awe and humility, and yet without constraint.” 

From his sermon on * Sheep and Shepherd ” we take this: 

“My brothers, we have a harder task than the beasts that 
perish. We have to develop individually, we have each one 
of us to put out the strong energy of personal will, the force 
of an inquisitive reason; we are bound hand and foot to this 
task, and I want to stir you this morning, if by God’s grace 
I may, to realize the necessity laid upon every one of us, as 
he passes up out of youth into manhood, the tremendous 
and inevitable necessity to put forth the highest powers that 
are in us to their fullest and noblest use. And it is just 
because this is so, just because no one of us may sit still and 
idly toy with life, just because no one of us can, with impu- 
nity, delay long to move upward and work onward, that I 
bring before you the need of your recognizing, as the ground 
of all aspiration, the reality of a world beyond and above 
your own, towards which you are to move, under the attrac- 
tive and prevailing power of which you are to grow.” 

From these extracts you will perceive that the book is 
worthy a careful perusal. R. 
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Tue InreRNATIONAL Revision ComMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT, Based 
upon the Revised Version of 1881. By English and American Scholars 
and Members of the Revision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. III., The Gospel According to Luke, by Prof. M. B. Biddle ; 
and Vol. V., The Acts of the Apostles, explained by J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, and H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of 
St. Pancras, London. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
These two volumes are an abridgement and an adaptation 

to the Version of 1881 of the Illustrated Popular Commentary 

edited by Dr. Schaff. Each volume, however, is an inde- 
pendent and complete Commentary. In addition to the 

Practical Notes and Textual Comments, they have valuable 

special introductions and several excurseses on obscure ques- 

tions. Volumes I. and II. of the series have already ap- 
peared, und have been noticed in this Quarterly. They fall 
somewhat behind the two now before us, though they are all 
valuable contributions to the study of the New Testament, 
and contain the latest and most authoritative results of sound 
Biblical investigation. F. 


A Critica, GREEK AND ENGLISH CoNCORDANCE OF THE New TESTAMENT, 
prepared by Charles F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. Hast- 
ings, Editor of the “The Christian.”” Revised and completed by Ezra 
Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation in the Divinity School of Howard University. To which is 
added Greenfield’s Greek and English Lexicon. Boston: H. L. Hastings, 
47 Cornhill; London: 8S. Bagster & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 

To every Bible student a Concordance of the Scriptures is 
indispensable. This convenience is so universally felt that 
Cruden’s English Concordance is almost an inseparable com- 
panion of the English Bible. What Bible reader—and who 
in this country is not a Bible reader—has not many a time, 
in his heart, thanked Cruden for his great, correct, and com- 
plete work, and felt like falling on his knees and thanking 
God for such a man? 

To the student of the Scriptures in other languages the 
same want is felt. In the study of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, a Hebrew and English Concordance and a Greek 
and English Concordance are indispensable helps. In these 
days of rapid thought and of rapid work, the student in these 
languages cannot get on without them, especially if his work 
is Biblical. To meet these demands, the best and most crit- 
ical scholars have labored, and are yet at work. 
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The book before us supplies a want long felt—a complete, 
compact, and cheap little work. Crown 8vo. pp. 532. There 
are multitudes, not only in the ministry, but among educated 
laymen, whose Wants in this regard will be met in Hudson’s 
Greek Concordance. Among other things, it contains: 

1. References to all places where every Greek word in the 
New Testament may be found. 

2. All the English words and phrases by which these Greek 
words are rendered, both in the text and in the margin of 
the Authorized Version. 

3. All the various readings derived from hundreds of an- 
cient Greek manuscripts, and embodied in the four leading 
editions of the Greek New Testament —those of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles—to which are added 
the contirmatory readings of the Sinaitic manuscript. 

4. An index of English words, by means of which persons 
unacquainted with the Greek language can tind the original 
of any English word in any passage in the entire New Testa- 
ment. This index is excellent. 

The above are some of its merits. Many others, no doubt, 
it possesses, some of which we would speak if our space 
would allow. 

We cheerfully and heartily recommend the book. K. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE Lessons oF 1883; or, Chapters on the Bible-texts 
Chosen for Sabbath-school Study during 1883, in connection with the 
International Lesson Series. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. 

Never, perhaps, was there a more wide-spread and enthu- 
siastic study of the Bible by laymen, young and old. male 
and female, than at the present time; and but few means, if 
any, have contributed more to this end than the ‘“*Sunday- 
school.” It certainly behooves the preacher, and him who 
expects to become one, to know no idle moments, or those to 
be taught will soon know much more than the teacher. 
Superintendents, teachers, and scholars are seeking light 
from every available source—seeking not only to understand 
the text critically, but also to catch the purport, the lessons, 
the very spirit of the Divine word. It is to aid such earnest 
students of the Bible that ‘“‘ Half-hours with the Lessons of 
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1883” has been prepared. It is a volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages —the forty-eight lessons of the year being dis- 
cussed (briefly, of course) by such writers as Drs. John Hall, 
Crosby, Cuyler, and others. : F. 


PRAYER AND ITs ANSWER, by S. Irenzeus Prime, D.D., who 
is, and for many years has been, the able editor of the New 
York Observer, is a most excellent litttle book. It is the 
fourth written by Dr. Prime giving the records of the Fulton 
street prayer-meeting. At the end of the first year he wrote 
“The Power of Prayer,” which had an almost unprecedented 
circulation throughout the world. At the end of five years 
he wrote “Five Years of Prayer,” and at the end of fifteen 
years, “ Fifteen Years of Prayer,’ both of which books were 
also widely circulated and read in this country and in Europe. 
Now from our author’s introduction to this fourth volume, 
“Prayer and its Answer,’ we take for the benefit of our 
readers the following paragraph : 

* And now at the end of a quarter of a century of daily 
prayer in one place, it seems meet to make one more (book), 
the last undoubtedly that I shall make, to show the marvel- 
ous loving kindness of the Lord our God—his infinite power 
and goodness in giving good things to them who ask him. 
Twenty-five years of daily prayer in one place! with the 
answers! Do I know that these are answers? May they not 
be coincidences only? How do I know that the event had 
aught to do with the prayer that was made? Well, I do not 
know, except as the faith that is in me assures me that 
God is and is a rewarder of all them that diligently seek him. 
The Christian religion is a religion of faith. Science is for- 
ever changing its ground and shifting its theories. The 
earth is a vast graveyard in which dead sciences are 
buried. What is knowledge to-day is an exploded theory to- 
morrow. Heaven and earth shall pass away. The Word of 
the Lord endureth forever. And this is the testimony of the 
prayer-meeting. It is an abiding proof that there is a con- 
nection between the asking and the having, so manifest to 
the petitioner that he knows, as no scientist dare to say he 
knows, that what he asks for in faith, he will receive. This 
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is the secret power of this book and all its predecessors in 
the same line of Christian thought. There is no metaphysics 
in it. There is no attempt to explain the rationale of prayer. 
God has told us to pray and has promised to answer our 
requests. And here is the record of facts to show that he 
has kept his word. This assures us that he will do so in the 
future. He is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. He 
heard his children in‘the olden times when they cried. He 
answered them out of the cloud and the whirlwind. In all 
ages he has been true to his promises. And what this age 
of ours needs more than all else is faith. We have grown to 
be an unbelieving age. We want science to prove every 
thing though science never proved any thing. One theory is 
good until another seems to be better. God is, and God is 
the only sure foundation on which the human mind may 
rest.” 

We bespeak for this book a careful reading by a large 
circle of both religious and irreligious people, not merely to 
know what therein is written, but that all our hearts and 
minds may become more thoroughly established in the faith, 
and that we may trust God and believe his word with the 
fullest assurance of faith. Send for the book. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. R. 


Moravian Misstons is the title of a volume just issued by 
Secribner’s Sons, New York. It consists of twelve lectures 
by Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., delivered at the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, during the years 1877-80, and to the 
Theological Department of Boston University, 1882. An 
especial interest attaches to this book from the fact that it is 
the first comprehensive English history of a very interesting 
sect. The first two lectures give a sketch of the Moravians 
and of the life and labors of Count Zinzendorf, their great 
leader. The remaining ten lectures are devoted to their mis- 
sions in the West Indies, Central and South America, Green- 
land, Labrador, among the North American Indians, in 
South Africa, Australia, and Thibet. 

The writer does not confine himself to details of mission 
work, but furnishes much valuable information relating to 
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the various localities—their geography, fauna and flora, gov- 
ernment, and customs. The style is pleasant and the entire 
work is read with unflagging interest. Christian workers 
may draw strength and encouragement from the zeal and 
child-like faith of these good men. Count Zinzendorf, who 
relinquished courtly honors and magnificent estates to cast 
in his lot with those down-trodden followers of Christ, fur- 


nishes a noble example for the young men of to-day. Their 
trust in an overruling Providence was strong. They were 
cheered by the feeling that they were the objects of his 
special protection. So many were the instances of what 
seemed the direct intervention of Heaven in their behalf, 
that it was a proverb among them: “If any man is weary 
of life he has only to persecute the brethren.” The book 
will amply repay a perusal. A. 


Love For Sous, by the Rev. William Scribner, author of 
“ Pray for the Holy Spirit,” “ The Saviour’s Converts,” ete., 
is a beautiful little volume. It would be well for all our 
readers, who can do so, to procure this book and prayerfully 
read it; and it will also be well if by its reading they are 
quickened into a deeper interest for the perishing souls by 
whom they are surrounded. Indeed the great question 
should come upon us all with power sufficient to move us to 
action, ‘“ Have J this love for souls, and what am I doing for 
their salvation?’ Our author first shows the nature of true 
love for souls and the necessity for every believer possessing 
this love, for if they are wanting in pity for perishing souls 
they will surely neglect them, and therefore fail to fulfill one 
of the ends of our continuance in this world. The fact that 
God himself seeks to save sinners ought to deeply affect our 
hearts and make us more active in the work ourselves. 

He then speaks of some of the ways in which sincere love 
for souls will manifest itself, causing the true Christian to 
tell sinners painful as well as comforting truths, and then 
discusses some of the reasons why Christians put forth such 
little effort to save perishing souls, showing the need of a 
great increase of love for souls in both individual hearts and 
the whole Church of Christ as well, and how this love may 
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be increased; and finally gives some of the evidences that 
Christians may know that they have this love for souls, the 
obligations the world is under to those who do love souls, 
and makes plain the fact that all ministers of the gospel 
should possess in a high degree this Christ-like grace. 

The book is gracefully written and we feel assured that 
our readers will be entertained, instructed, and possibly 
quickened into new life and energy by its perusal. We 
heartily commend it. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. R. 


Tue Guipinc Hanp, or Providential Direction Illustrated by Authentic 
Instances, Recorded and Collected by H. L. Hastings, Editor of the 
Christian. Boston: H. L. Hastings. 

This is a very interesting and valuable little volume, and 
no Christian could hardly regret buying it. Our author truly 
says in the preface, that “ one fact is worth two arguments,” 
and he offers the incidents recorded in this volume as * facts.” 
The volume is made up, as the title indicates, of short ac- 
counts of incidents showing principally the love, mercy, and 
care of God for those who trust and obey him. Many strik- 
ing illustrations are given of the protection God gives to his 
people, of his willingness to answer prayer, of his providen- 
tial care of the poor, and all who through faith believe. These 
incidents are, some of them, illustrations of the truth of the 
declaration that “all things work together for good to them 
that love God, and are the called according to his purpose.” 
There are one hundred and twenty-eight incidents recorded 
urder three divisions, viz., Belief in Deliverance, Dreams 
and Impressions, and Conversions. 

Any Christian of long experience can look over his life 
and see how God in his goodness has cared for him, and 
with a constant watchfulness led him through the vicissitudes 
of life. The reading of this little book reminds us of many 
incidents in our own life, where the hand of our kind 
Heavenly Father is now clearly seen. We cordially com- 
mend the book to the careful perusal of all true believers in 
the providential care of God for his children. K. 















Art. XL—AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


The New Englander comes regularly to our table, well-filled 
with valuable reading matter. Address William L. Kingsley, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review is ably conducted by an 
association of ministers, and is a fair representative of the 
theological views of the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
its literature. Address the proprietor, James Woodrow, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 


The Catholic Presbyterian is one ot the most valuable jour- 
nals coming to us. It manifests liberal and broad views 
upon all religious subjects, and at the same time is thor- 
oughly orthodox. A. D. F. Randolph, Publisher, New York. 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is ably edited by J. W. Hinton, D.D. The editorial 
management of this Review has been changed from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to Macon, Ga. Address the editor at the latter 
place. 

The Homiletic Monthly comes fresh and full, as usual, with 
the best of reading matter, affording a rich pasture in which 
the intellectual man may feed and refresh himself. I. K. 
Funk, D.D., is the editor, and it is published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 

The Presbyterian Review is a large and handsome quarterly 
of one hundred and sixty pages, and bears the impress of 
thought and ability in the preparation of its articles. It is 
published for the Presbyterian Review Association, by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly is always filled with the best of read- 
ing. It is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Reformed Quarterly Review, edited by Thomas G. Apple, 
D.D., is one of the neatest and best Reviews coming to us. 
The Rev. Dr. J. M. Fitzell, of Altoona, Pa., has been selected 
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associate editor, and will enter upon his duties with the Jan- 
uary number. This Review is the organ of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and is eminently worthy of 
patronage. It is published by the Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lutheran Quarterly Review is an able quarterly, with a 
strong editorial force, together with some of the best writers 
of the country as contributors. Address Prof. P. M. Bikle, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

The Ladies’ Pearl, edited by 8. P. Chesnut, D.D., Nashville, 
Tenn., is a monthly magazine devoted to the literary and 
moral culture of woman. It is a handsome publication, and 
should be, as we presume it is, well sustained by the ladies, 
and especially the ladies of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Chureh. Address Dr. 8. P. Chesnut, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Century Magazine——The October number of this pop- 
ular magazine contains, as a frontispiece, a fine portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln; the November number that of Florence 
Nightingale, and the December number that of Chief Justice 
Marshall. This is one of the pleasant features of this maga- 
zine, which, with its great literary merit, renders it a favorite 
everywhere. Published by the Century Company, New York. 

The North American Review continues to maintain its high 
standing for literary excellence. The mechanical appearance 
is a marvel of neatness, and its general make-up is first-class 
in every particular. 

Lippincott’s Magazine is another one of those popular 
monthlies of general literature, aud is a first-class family 
magazine. Judging by its excellence in the past, we may 
reasouably anticipate the coming year to be a successful one 
to the publishers, 2zad quite satisfactory to its readers. One 
of the chief attractions for 1883 will be a fascinating serial 
story, entitled “The Jewel in the Lotos,” commencing with 
the January number. In the other features of the magazine 
the literary excellence will, no doubt, be maintained. Ad- 


dress J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Nicholas, so popular with the young folks, is an unusu- 
ally bright magazine, overflowing with good things and 
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beautifully illustrated. All parents who are desirous of 
obtaining wholesome, entertaining, and instructive reading 
for their young folks, will find what they are seeking in St. 
Nicholas. The necessity for providing suitable reading for 
the young is now upon the parents of this country as never 
before, that they may be kept from the contaminating influ- 
ences of the pernicious literature flooding the country. Try 
St. Nicholas. Address the Century Company, New York. 

The Christian Quarterly Review is just entering upon its 
second year, and we congratulate it upon the evident success 
of its publication the past (its first) year. It is now fairly 
upon its feet, and doubtless has a prosperous year in prospect, 
and a widening field 6f usefulness is opening before it. We 
enjoy its quarterly visits, and read it with great pleasure, and 
not without profit. Address Dr. E. W. Herndon, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Times of Refreshing is a monthly record of Christian life 
and Christian testimony, and is a refreshing little twenty- 
page paper, edited by Charles Cullis, M.D., and published in 
New York and Philadelphia. If you have not seen the 
paper, send your name to the editor, and receive a copy. He 
desires, especially, that all ministers shall get the paper. 


In 1883 Litiell’s Living Age enters upon its fortieth year, 
and it continues to afford the best and, all things considered, 
the cheapest means of keeping well informed in the most 
valuable literature of the day. Issued weekly, and giving 
over three and a quarter thousand well-filled pages of read- 
ing matter yearly, it is enabled to present, with a freshness 
and completeness attempted by no other publication, the 
ablest essays and reviews, the choicest serial and short stories, 
the most interesting sketches of travel and discovery, the 
best poetry, and the most valuable biographical, historical, 
scientific, and political information from the entire body of 
foreign current literature, and from the pens of the foremost 
living writers. It furnishes an amount of reading unap- 
proached by any other periodical, and is the only satisfac- 
torily complete compilation of an indispensable current lit- 
erature—a literature which embraces more and more every 
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year the productions of the ablest writers and thinkers in all 
departments of literary and scientific work. Littell & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 


WEEKLY PAPERS. 


Our Messenger, Dr. D. E. Bushnell editor and proprietor, 
San Jose, Cal., is a most excellent little paper, devoted to a 
pure, vital Christianity, and is the special organ of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians West of the Rocky mountains. They 
should see that it be well sustained. 


The Texas Observer, published at Dallas and edited by Rev. 
J. H. Wofford, is well filled with the best reading matter. It 
is a good family and church paper, representing especially 
the Cumberland Presbyterians in Texas and the West. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn., edited by 
Dr. J. R. Brown and published by the Board of Publication, 
is a most excellent church and family newspaper, and is hav- 
ing a wide circulation, but we doubt if it is to be found. in 
one-half the families of the Church that it ought to be. It 
is one of the mysteries, and also one of the sad commentaries 
on our Christianity, that fathers and mothers in the Chureh 
should raise up families without the aid of the church paper, 
when it can be had for so small an amount in money—less 
than four cents per week. To all Christian people we say, 
Take your church paper; give your children the benefit of 
its healthful religious reading; they will bless you for it. 


The St. Louis Observer, Rev. W. B. Farr editor, St. Louis, 
Mo., is a good paper and we commend it to all who are not 
supplied with a religious weekly. We hereby offer our hearty 
congratulations to the editor, first, upon the superior excel- 
lence of his paper, and, secondly, upon his recent happy 
marriage. We wish him great success in both enterprises. 

The Lutheran Observer is devoted to the principles and 
interests of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States. Published at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Christian Evangelist is published at Chicago and St. 


Louis, and is the organ of the Christian Church. The pro- 
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prietors announce that on the beginning of the new year 
they will enlarge it to a twenty-four-page paper, the largest 
ever published by the denomination. 

The Methodist Recorder is the organ of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. It is a large and well made-up paper, and 
first-class in every respect. Address William McCracken, 
Jr., agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Jilustrated Christian Weekly is published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York, and is a splendid family 
paper. It is filled with the best of religious matter and the 
current intelligence of the day, and is beautifully illustrated. 
It is a paper of great value to every household, as besides 
the above it contains notes on the international Sabbath- 
school lessons. 


The Good Shepherd is published in the interest of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church (colored), and speaks well for 
the enterprise of this people. We desire to see it succeed 
and bespeak for it a hearty support, not only by the colored 
people but also by Cumberland Presbyterians everywhere. 
A well-conducted religious paper will do much toward bring- 
ing this people up to a higher appreciation of their real 
wants and necessities, and stimulate them to put forth the 
energy and diligence required for their advancement in edu- 
cation and moral culture. Address Rev. E. J. Simpson, 
editor, Marion, Ky. R. 











Art. XIT.—EDITORIAL. 


Tuts number begins the fourth volume of the Review 
under the present management. The work was undertaken 
by us with many doubts and fears. It was recognized by all 
that the Church needed and must have a Review. No one 
was willing to see its publication discontinued. The demands 
for it were increasing every year. But for several years the 
money received from subscriptions was not equal to the 
expenses, and the Church was losing money on the publica- 
tion. It was supposed that if the Theological Faculty would 
do the editorial work the subscriptions would pay the ex- 
penses of publication. With this hope we undertook the 
work. The Board of Publication has since then done the 
work by contract with us. The contract gives the Board a 
margin by which it realizes a fair per cent. on the work, and 

the subscriptions have been sufficient, if all were paid up, to 
meet all expenses. We certainly think not a single individ- 
ual who has received the QUARTERLY will fail to send the 
money. For the future we have adopted the cash in advance 
plan, and we are encouraged to believe that the next year 
will not be so hard on us. 

The character of our Review is such that it stands as the 
equal of the very best publications of the kind wherever it 
goes, and it reaches out far beyond our denominational lines. 
It has a future it never had before, and is now read and 
prized by many of the finest scholars in this country. We 
have assurance that matter will be furnished by the very best 
pens for the succeeding numbers of this volume. New as 
well as interesting and important questions will be discussed 
by such writers as Drs. De Witt, Poindexter, Buchanan, How- 
ard, Freeman, Taylor, Black, Harris, Roach, Darby, Hender- 
sov, Burney, and Profs. Hinds, Buchanan, Foster, McLaugh- 
lin, and A. M. Burney, and Judges Ewing and ‘sreen, and 
many others as able and scholarly. With such a list of con- 
tributors the Review should have a large number of readers, 
and as sv many questions of doctrine and church polity are 
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discussed which are of vital importance to the Church, it 
ought to find its way into every family in the Church. 

We are much encouraged by the daily subscriptions com- 
ing in during these holidays. We expect 1883 to be the best 
year the Review has ever had. 

If every one of our preachers will remember that he is 
requested to act as agent in extending the circulation of the 
REVIEW, it will help us very much. 

We close these lines by wishing all our readers a happy 
and prosperous year, and asking every one to send us at least 
one new subscription. 

EpItors. 
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“ITS VALUE INCREASES EVERY YEAR.’’—The Churchman, N.Y. 
THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


f. MAX MULLER. Tuc DUKE OF ARGYLL, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Hon. W.k. GLADSTONE, WHILLIAM BLAcK, J. NonMA®Y LOCKYER, 
ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRANCIS * . NEWMAN, 
of. HUXLEY, Mrs. MULOCK-CRAIK, ALFRED KUSSELL WALLACE, 
HARD A. PRoOcTOR, GEORGE MacDONALD, FRANCIS GALTON, 
ot. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs, OLIPHANT, W. H. MALLocK, 
(DWARD A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, W. W. Story, 
TYNDALL, Mrs. PARR, RvuskKIN, 
V. B. CARPENTER, JEAN INGELOW, "TENNYSON, 
s Power CoBbBeE, Tuomas Larpy, BROWNING, 





and many others, are represented in the pages of 


___LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Tn te Living . enters upon the forticth year of its publication. Originally commended by 
ans, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks —_ ‘ott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 
as constantly received the support of the best men and journ ls of the country, and has met with 


ed success. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Threo amt a Quarter Thougand 
double-column ¢ Oo p: adin attcr yearly, forming four large volumes, It presents in an inexpen.- 
sive form, considering its great é int of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issuc, and with a satis- 
factory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Critici , Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poctry, Scientitic, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Litcrati 

During the coming year rial ‘and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 
together wiih an: 


Unappro achea by any other Periodical 
re world, » mos alu: » Literary and Scientific mattcr of the day from th ) pans 6S Ce foremost 
ts, Scientists, Criti coverers, aud Editors, above-uamed and many Others, representing every 
‘tinent of Knowl i 
1¢ importance of THE L. : rE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilatior Pim I inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
Ause 1 cm! ; v iclions of 


PIE 2BLEST IVINS WRITERS 


ranches of Li re, Science, Art, and Poiiiics,—is suiliciently indicated by the following recent 


Opixnions. 
“LItTeELw’s Livixnc Ac&® his now for many years held “ It retains its traits of catholicity, breadth of scope,and 
the first place of all our serial publications, . There is discriminating selvction, which have marked it f:om the 
in science, art, literature, b'ograp! y, beginning. . It is simply indispensable.’’—Boston Jour- 
,thatcaunotbetoundinit. . The nal. 
. s they successively appear, m be the despair ‘No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
ritic They are so unitor mals xeellent and with and value.”—Boston Travel 
nee of such a high character, that the y exhaust his “No reader who makes himself familicr with its con- 
: The Churchman, New York tents can lick the means of a sound literary culture.”— 
lium of ke eping 0 e’s self well Mew lork Tril o 
intellectual condition of the * As well conuucted as ever.”"—New Fork World. 
". ‘Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
1 reviews of the day are to be info: med in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
ian, Philadelphia. list of mouthlies. . In it we find the best productions 
and deserves of the best write on all subjects ready to cur hand.”— 
n. Philad ( er. 
it furnishes since its fi rance, neaily forty vears aco, i 
the best I ! ) | competition in English-speaking 
the day. ands.” — Phi elpl ’ News 
‘ re st withthe 7 m ensable i very household where 
onrecontemporary attempt is n m with the current thoug 
i -"—E pis Iphia. the day.’ rant. 
Whatever else i nt literate we may have, we “It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa 
10t well aff f : hout : Livinec Age.”— ble literature.”— Chic “ening Journal. 
Lutheran *, Philade t “Asmuch in the fo it of eclectic publications as 
“It enables i ( >| abr at of the hest at its start forty years . cinnatt Gazett 
ougl n.’—Pittst jh Chri “It beinga vy y public ition, is, comparatively speak- 
Ad fe. 7 ing, the cheapest magazine published.”’"— Commercial 
»other form with w > are uainted isso rertiser, Detroit. 
i : in out- “Grows better as the years roll on.”— Indiana} 
1 of the jie. . Theindis- Journal 
un zines.” —hac "h man, San “It is the most valuz ible acquisition th at could be made 
_ : to any magazine table. 
for rewers of limited leisure or purse the most “ The oldest and best.” i . ne puisTt 
tand av: “le neans of possessing the macives “ It affords the vest, the che: aul ) nvenient 
y best l f irreut ¢ 3 i ) means epi abreast with » prog thought in 
"— Pres E allits} -s. North American, Philadelphia 
* The great eclectic of the world.”— Morning Star, Wil- 
ri mington N.C. 
Asmuchatr a1 - idvar Chicago. hatever may be the competiti yn for public favor, it 
“ The best and ch est periodical in Amerca.”—Lvan- always holds its place. The best of magazines to sub- 
al Church nan, 7 ronto. scribe to.”"—Mortreal Gazeite. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Me 


y ce 


cus PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


‘Possessed of ‘ Litteiy’s Lrvine AGe,’ and of one or othe r of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
euber riber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
For $10.50, Tue Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's Weekly 
or Bazar) will be sent fora year, with ag prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tue Living AGE and the 
St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s Monthly, postpaid 


ADDRESS ' LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Exdgtors of the Review do not hold themselves responsible for all the 
views of *,eir correspondents. No writer, however, will be permitted to 


express views subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of the Review, 
provided a dignified and Christian spirit is maintained. 

Price per single copy, in advance, Two Dollars per annum. An extra 
copy to any one sending a club of seven. 

Ministers and others who feel an interest in the circulation of the Re 
VIEW are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Money should be sent by Check, Post-office Order, Draft, or Express. 
Otherwise the remittance will be at the sender’s risk. 

All matter for publication, and all matters of business connected with 


the Review, should be sent to 
J. D. KIRKPATRICK, Lebanon, Tenn. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN—An eight-page weekly, devoted 
to the interests of Christianity and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Price, $2 per year; $1 per year 
to ministers. ' 

Comments—A Sunday-school help for teachers and advanced 
classes, published quarterly at 7} cents per quarter, in 
clubs of five or more to one address; single copy, 30 cents 
per year. One of the best in the country. 

Sunpay Scuoo. Gem—Contuaining lessons for intermediate 
classes, published semi-monthly for 73 cents per quarter 
when sent in clubs of ten or more to one address ; single 
copy, 50 cents per year. 

Our Lamps—Containing lessons .for little folks, published 
weekly for 3 cents per quarter when sent in clubs of ten 
or more to one address; single copy, 20 cents per year. 
This is one of the most handsome publications of its 
kind issued from the press. 

Tue Lesson Lear—Containing the lessons found in the Com- 
MENTS, slightly abridged, published weekly at 2} cents 
per quarter when sent in clubs of ten or more to one 
address. No single subscriptions received. 

ALL Suppuigs ordered by the quarter will end with the quar- 
ter. Do not torget this, as it is important. 

Address, Board of Publication C. P. Church, 


138 Cuurcn Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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